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Grass and Nebuchadnezzar 

Under “Science & Medicine” (PATH- 
FINDER, April 20), you had an article 
about three chemists discovering that 12 
pounds of dried grass was equal to 340 
pounds of fruits and vegetables .. . They 
really did not discover anything new. Did 
not Daniel‘ put that crazy Nebuchadnezzar 
on a diet of grass ... let him sleep in the 
dew of heaven ... and he got well? 

. Cc. C. Amstuz 
Leesburg, Fla. 

{How Nebuchadnezzar ate grass is described in the 
Book of Daniel, Chapter 4. He ate it ‘“‘tlll his hairs 
were grown like eagle’s feathers, and his nails like 
bird’s claws.’’—Ed.] 


Trondheim or Trondhjem? 

I notice PATHFINDER follows the lead 
of the American press, referring to Trond- 
hjem, Norway, as Trondheim ... Don’t 
you think it would be‘plenty soon enough 
to Germanize the .name of this venerable 
old city when the exalted paperhanger 
gives the order? 

H. Bergling 
Ogema, Wis. 

{Trondheim is the Anglicized spelling used by all 
the press wire services and most .Ameritan mews- 
papers.—Ed.] 

Safest Drivers? 

In PATHFINDER, April 27, Dr. Harry 
De Silva of Yale University is quoted: 
“that while women drive about half the 
mileage of men, they have only one-third 


of the accidents.” This statement does 
not prove that women are the safest 
drivers. Admitting that women drive 


half that of men, the statement also proves 
that men... drive twice that of women. 
So, if the women have one-third the acci- 
dents. does this not balance the whole 
thing out? 

Bert C. Lind 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


War Debts: An Englishman’s View 

Your list of debts outstanding to the 
U. S. tends, I think, to give a wrong im- 
pression of the true war debt question 
(PATHFINDER, March 23). It is true 
that U. S. lent billions of dollars to 
France to purchase war supplies in the 
U. S. ... The money flowed from one 
part of America to another. Very often 
the people who lent it had it back in wat 
work and have since received interest in 
same. I wonder how many people in 
YOUR country realize that the money you 
lent to Great Britain and France did not 
leave America at ail . . .? 
Roy Penfold 
Coventry, England 





What Does It Matter? 

In concluding you editorial (PATH- 
FINDER, April 27), you state that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
should reverse itself again. If, by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, it has no 
Authority in the matter, what does it 
matter what the FCC thinks? Radio should 
ignore the FCC and proceed with its tele- 
vision program... 

Joseph B. Harris 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Senators-Governors 
If you intended to give a full list of 
Senators who have also been Governors 
in the “Answer Is” (PATHFINDER, April 
27), you have certainly omitted some, as 
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voseph M. Carey was both Senator and 
Governor of Wyoming as was his son 
Robert D. Carey and . . . Francis E. War- 
ren of Wyoming. Possibly this list was 
intended‘to cover only the living Senators. 
Edward T. David 

Denver, Colo. 

{The list was intended to cover only those*who are 
now members of the U. S. Senate.—Ed.] 


They Don’t Like It 

ae In the WPA article (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 27), the boast is made that the 
Work Projects Administration had spent 
over $9,000,000,000 in five years. Quite an 
achievement, but who gains by it? The 
reliefers have eaten and are hungry again. 
The government owes the nine billion dol- 
ee 

William Bergener 
Norwalk, Calif. 
. I am a small farmer trying to com- 
ply with the farm program, but consider 
that and the WPA two of the greatest 
rackets in the country ... If these hired 
men at Washington only knew where 
they’re heading us for they would surely 
calla halt... 
A. R. Halford 

Bingham, Ill. 


Isolationism: More Yeas and Nays 


I want to protest your editorial, “Not 
Our Business?” (PATHFINDER, April 
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20). This article may correctly repre ¢y; 
the attitude of a few of our big banhe;; 
munition manufacturers, and politician, 
--. but for me (an ex-service man 4) 
small tenant farmer) and millions of ot}; 
farmers and laborers, it suggests on), 
more destruction, more _ back-breakin, 
taxes, and more starved Americans _. 
If the British and French Empires wt! 
their 620,000,000 inhabitants and {-- 
mendous power and resources are not ab| 
to starve, kill or conquer 80,000,000 Ger- 
mans what guarantee have we that with, 
say, $100,000,000,000 of our taxpayers n\; 
ey, they will be able to do so? ... 
B. H. Miller 





Billings, Okla. 
* * — 

... The British Empltire has been (t!y 
eancer of all internationalism for quite 
long time and the sooner it is cut out, 
better... 

Norman Burton Bar: 
Chicago, Ill. 
* - * 

Your editorial is what is someti 
called “the heat turned on.” It should 
have brought you a neat sum of mon 
If the American people fall for such stuf, 
then they will have nothing but grie! 1 
look forward to. 

F. W. Sei 
Elma, Wash. 
7 * — 

I regret very much to see your maga- 
zine turned into just another Allied pr: 
ganda sheet. 

Walter Schnell: 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


* * 7 


Good for you! Thirty years ago if w 
had said with Great Britain there must 
be no more war, we could‘have had pe 
Certainly it is our business ... 

T. F. Cummin: 
New York City 

Your editorial . . . should be yead and 
re-read by the great mass of patriotic 
Americans ...If all the world except 
North and South America should now be 
overrun by the totalitarian powers, South 
America would probably fall next, prac- 
tically all of our foreign trade would lx 
wiped out, and a financial depression and 
lack of employment would follow .. . 

I. B. Knickerbocker 
Auburn, Wash. 
With Democracy 

For more than 20 years we have heard 
the cry, Save the world for Democracy. 
Let us say it this way: Save the world 
with Democracy ... Democracy has the 
power, the great heart and the great vision 
to give humanity the chance to use their 
God-given rights. 

Mrs. Hollas Dindot 
Van West, Ohio 


Mrs. Hayes’ Education 

Referring to “The Answer Is—,” April 
13, you say that Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
was the first college graduate to presidi 
at the White House as First Lady. | 
believe this is one of the very few tim 
that you are mistaken. I quote from Fd 
M. Coleman’s “Seventy-Five Years 0! 
White House Gossip,” wherein she 
“Lucy Webb Hayes was the first col!cs 
woman to be mistress of the White 
House.” She was a graduate cf Wesleyan 
Female College, and she and Mr. Hayes 
were married by Professor McCabe, Pres 
ident of this college. 

Roberta Mil 
Humansville, Mo. 

[Wesleyan Female College, in Ohio, shut its oT 
in 1892, when it had but 60 students. Mrs. Hayes 7% 
“granted a diploma’’ there in 1850 when she wa 
a diploma, not a college degree.—Ed.] 
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TRIP TIME— 


Summer Is Near, and Ours Is a Land of Wonders 


F, WITHOUT any publicity what- 

ever, the greatest diamond in the 
world were displayed in the window 
of a 5-and-10 cent store, it would at- 
tract little attention. To Americans in 
the 1920s, their country was much like 
such a gem — half -hidden, unpubli- 
cized, a glorious but ill - appreciated 
wonder. 

In the ’20s America got perfunctory 
popular attention, and then only to be 
debunked. Its culture was considered 
vulgar. Well-to-do travelers passed 
up its breath-taking landscapes for the 
Alps and fjords, for the 
spas and seaside resorts of 
Europe. 

The past decade has 
changed all that. Americans 
have taken a new look at 
their country and found it 
good. They are suddenly 
and proudly aware of the 
history, culture and tradi- 
tions that have made it a 
bastion of liberty in a seem- 
ingly disintegrating world. 
Above all, the average Amer- 
ican now realizes that he 
lives in a land that for in- 
terest and diversity of scene 
cannot be matched any- 
where on earth, 


... Between Two Fairs _ 


testless Americans, invet- 
erate travelers ever. since 
their ancestors crossed an 
ocean to found a new nation, 
have re-discovéred their 
own continent. Travel has 
become America’s “third 
largest industry.” In 1940, 
proclaimed “Travel America 
Year” by the President, 
Americans are expected to 
spend about six billion dollars on 
travel, and the peak period is near— 
the summer-trip time. Hotel and re- 
sort owners, transport and oil com- 
panies, expect that their industry will 
gain 20 per cent over last year. 

One reason they expect this increase 
is that two great fairs are this month 
beginning their second year. The New 
York World’s Fair, which drew 26,- 
(00,000 visitors last year, opened its 
doors May 11 and runs to October 27. 
With last year’s marvels and many 
more, it is now cut closer to the pop- 
ular pocketbook. 

California’s Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition opens May 29 
and closes its doors finally September 
29. It is packed with everything from 


great industrial and art displays to one 
of the gayest midways veteran fair- 
goers can remember, The Golden Gate 
Fair drew 12,000,000 people last year. 

Between these two great fairs, sep- 
arated by the width of a continent, lie 
millions of inviting ‘square miles of 
sea, lake, river, forest, mountain and 
plains—an All-American playground 
for the summer tourist. 

Vacations mean dollars tinkling 
through the national till. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates, for ex- 
ample, that in 1938 the American tour- 


Millions of Americans Are Hearing the Call to Travel 


ist spent about five and one-quarter 
billion dollars. Of that sum 58 per 
cent ($3,014,948.579) went for trans- 
portation; 22 per cent (%1,122,228,433) 
for recreation; 10 per cent ($496,268.- 
835) for food; and the remaining 10 
per cent for refreshments and ac- 
commodations. 

Transport companies, competing for 
their share of the travel dollar, are 
offering better bargains than ever be- 
fore during “Travel America Year.” 
Last year American railroads carried 
more than 451 million passengers over 
22% billion passenger miles. With 
cheaper rates and attractions like their 
inexpensive “circle” tour of both the 
New York and San Francisco Fairs, 
they expect to better last year’s record 
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Messner in The Rochester Times-U niov 


in 1940. To this end, for example, 66 
roads are cooperating in a plan to 
bring rail travel within the reach of 
everybody. Under the plan, applica- 
tions for credit of $50 and up may be 
made through local ticket offices, and 
loans are made through local banks. If 
credit is granted, trips can be paid for 
later, in installments. With no down- 
payment needed, the plan covers Pull- 
man and all-expense tours, including 
hotels and meals. 


... By Wheel, Wing or Keel 


Bus lines and air lines each compete 
in their own way with the railroads. 
Bus companies offer a Two-Fair tour 
comparing with the railroads’, for 
$69.95. Air travel costs about the same 
as Pullman train travel, all expenses 
considered. And if they want to 
travel otherwise, vacation- 
ers who like to slip back 
into the lazy comforts of a 
more leisurely era can do no 
better than board the steam- 
boats plying the Mississippi 
or the Great Lakes. River 
cruises will run from Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis all 
summer. There are 30-day 
cruises from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans, 10-day cruises 
down the Tennessee to Mus- 
cle Shoals, and a whole vari- 
ety of other steamboat jour- 
neys through the heart of 
America. 

Despite these tempting 
travel opportunities, the 
vast majority of vacationing 
Americans — about 85 per 
cent—prefer to drive their 
own cars, Last year, accord- 
ing to the American Auto- 
mobile Association, some 
52,500,000 vacationing Amer- 
icans took to the road in 
15,000,000 autos. They spent 
an average of 16 days, or ap- 
proximately $95 apiece for 
their vacations. 

The big oil companies, 
eyeing this business, go the limit in 
services. Besides tempting tourists 
with clean rest rooms at gas stations, 
oil companies last year gave away 
150,000,000 road maps at a cost of 
$5,000,000. Many companies furnish 
elaborate individually planned tour 
maps. 


~*~. 5 


Because they lie nearest the big cen- 
ters of population, New York and New 
England each attract about 20 per cent 
of the tourists. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and the District of Columbia 
attract another 15 per cent; the South- 
east, 18 per cent; the Central States, 
about 6 per cent, and the West, 12 per 
cent. The remainder head for Canada 
and lands below the Rio Grande. 

The touring dollar means business 
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to popular resort states. In New Eng- 
land, for example, tourist travel is 
a $500,000,000 industry. It is New Mex- 
ico’s most important industry, to the 
tune of $20,000,000 a year. It ranks 
only behind agriculture in Florida and 
California. To attract this business, 
25 states have appropriated two and 
a quarter million dollars to _ pro- 
mote tourist travel. 


. .. Northeast and Southeast 


The American tourist contemplating 
a visit to his American homeland 
might well start in New England. The 
cradle of the nation’s history, it is to- 
day a favorite national playground. 
Besides its ocean beaches for surf- 
bathing, fishing and sailing, New Eng- 
Jand has more than 5,000 inland lakes, 
4,000 miles of trails for hiking and rid- 
ing, and camping sites in three na- 
tional parks. Like New England, New 
York offers ideal vacation grounds. 
Not only has it the great fair at Flush- 
ing, but also numerous rustic retreats 
and rugged outdoor areas, especially 
in the lovely Finger Lakes district and 
the Adirondacks. 

Visitors to Pennsylvania this sum- 
mer’will be able to drive over the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike between Pitts- 
burgh and Harrisburg, scheduled to 
be opened by President Roosevelt on 


July 4. One of the country’s greatest 
feats of engineering, this four-lane 


separated highway, with no grades 
over three per cent and no curves on 
which you cannot see 600 feet ahead, 
drives straight through the mountains 
with seven tunnels. Tolls will prob- 
ably run between $1 and $1.50. From 
Harrisburg it is only an hour’s drive 
to Gettysburg Battlefield. Beautiful 
Valley Forge, mecca of tourists, is Near 
Philadelphia. Thousands of cars tak- 
ing the new Turnpike will probably 
be headed for Atlantic City, N. J., most 
popular eastern seaboard resort. At- 
lantic City’s boardwalk, surf and sun 
annually entertain 16,000,000 visitors. 

In the Southeast—not many miles 
from Washington, D. C., one of the 
nation’s biggest tourist attractions— 
are America’s two most popular Na- 
tional Parks, Shenandoah in Virginia 
(911,612 visitors last year) and Great 
Smokies Park in North Carolina and 
Tennessee (761,567 visitors in 1939). 
There are ample cabin and camping 
accommodations in both parks. The 
Skyline Drive runs 96 miles through 
Shenandoah-Park, and the Appalachian 
Trail and Clingman’s Dome Highway, 
at 6,311 feet the highest highway in the 
East, through Great Smokies Park: 
Williamsburg, Va., restored to its col- 
onial appearance, and Norris Dam in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority region 
are contrasts of the old and new that 
draw thousands of visitors annually. 
An unusual attraction in the Southeast 
is the “Lost Colony” pageant at Roan- 
oke Island, N. C. 


.. . And Westward 


The Mid-West this year is featuring 
Ohio Valley Tours, which highlight 
the Lincoln country through Ken- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: Peace Drive 


With all Europe anxiously expecting 
the war to flare up in a new sector at 
any moment (see page 8), President 
Roosevelt last week launched what 
appeared to be a “peace offensive” to 
prevent the conflict from spreading. 
Though the details of his effort were 
not entirely clear, it seemed evident 
the object of his drive was Italy. 

As the first move, William Phillips, 
U. S. Ambassador at Rome, called on 
Italian Premier Benito Mussolini. 
What took place was not officially di- 
vulged, but some believed that Phillips 
had urged Hitler’s axis partner not to 
enter the conflict. The following day 
in Washington, the President con- 
ferred with the Italian Ambassador to 
the. United States, Prince Ascanio 
Colonna. 

At a subsequent press conference, 
Roosevelt partially lifted the curtain 
from the proceedings. He was, he 
declared, striving to prevent the ex- 
tension of the European war to new 
areas and other nations. Italy, how- 
ever, Was not mentioned. 

Meanwhile, the President’s “person- 
a! representative” at the Vatican, 
Myron C. Taylor (see page 11), was 
consulting Pope Pius XII and Vatican 
officials. Whether Roosevelt, through 
Taylor, was trying to influence the 
Pope to put pressure on Mussolini, or 
vice versa, no one knew. However, 
after conferring with Taylor, the Pope 
granted an audience to Crown Prince 
Humbert of the Italian royal family, 
who allegedly opposes Italian inter- 
vention in the war on Germany’s side. 
At the same time, a report that the 
Pontiff had told the President, through 
Taylor, that the moment might be ripe 
for a “final effort” to keep Italy neutral 
went undenied in Vatican circles, 

After the President spent a few days 
at his Hyde Park, N. Y., home and then 
returned to the White House, the Ad- 


International 


Prince Colonna Went to the White House 


ministration made a move interpr: 
by some as an effort to appease I! 
commercially, Partially suspended |), 
the Treasury Department were co 
tervailing duties imposed last J 
against certain kinds of Italian { 
iile goods. 

Whether these efforts would swins 
Mussolini away from the war roa, 
was anybody’s guess last week. Me 
while, the Administration took t 
steps that set diplomatic jaws chu 
ing. 

Step One: James K. Penfield, of | 
State Department’s Far Eastern (i- 
vision, boarded a Coast Guard Cutie: 
and was sped toward Godthaab, Gre: 
land, where he was to act as consul. 
The official explanation was that con- 
sulate representation was needed be- 
cause “communication between Copen- 
hagen (Denmark) and Greenland had 
been interrupted.” But some thought 
it possible the United States might be 
preparing to act under the Monroe 
Doctrine if Germany broke through 
the British blockade and attempted {o 
seize the Danish possession. 

Step Two: Considered even more 
significant was the President’s ordei 
to the main body of the U. S. battle 
fleet (90 warships) to remain at ils 
Hawaiian bases “indefinitely,” just 
when it was preparing to leave foi 
home. This was done, it was said, to 
permit the fleet to carry out “further 
tactical exercises.” ‘However, not a 
few interpreters regarded the move as 
a strong warning to Japan to stay oul 
of the Dutch East Indies should The 
Netherlands be swept into war. 

Other developments in the 
dent’s week included these: 

e He tried to appease opponents of 
his government reorganization order 
abolishing the Air Safety Board and 
putting the independent Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority under the Commerce 
Department. Attorney General Rober! 
Jackson and Budget Director Harold 
Smith released statements asserting the 
CAA would remain completely ince- 
pendent despite the shift. In addition, 
Roosevelt said he “probably” would 
appoint CAA Chairman Robert Hinck- 
ley an Assistant Secretary of Co 
merce to succeed J. Monroe Johnson 
who was appointed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. From this su- 
perior position, it was alleged, Hinck- 
ley could see to it that the CAA’s essen- 
tial independence was maintained. 
However, the House was unimpressed, 
voting against the change (see page »). 

e Assuming personal leadership of 
the fight to release the Hatch “clean 
politics” bill from the House Judiciary 
Committee (see page 5), Roosevelt ce- 
clared he hoped the bill would be ex- 
tracted from the committee, presented 
to the House and passed. 

® His major appointment of tlic 
week was that of Senator Lewis 3. 
Schwellenbach, New Deal Democrat 0! 


Presi- 
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Washington, to be a Federal! District 
judge in that state. 
e He vetoed a bill to extend to cot- 
n the system of Federal crop insur- 
ice now applied only to wheat. The 
sure, he said, “merely broadens the 
pe of an experiment not yet on a 
tisfactory actuarial basis and fails 
provide a fully self-supporting in- 
nce plan for general application 





ll crops.” 
Congress: Hot House 
While the Senate more or less 


dawdled last week, the House grew 
hot, and the hotter it grew, the more 

on headlines away from the Upper 
Chamber. 

Biggest headlines of all had to do 
with the Judiciary Committee’s 

tions in respect to a Senate-ap- 
proved and Roosevelt-sponsored pro- 
posal to extend the provisions and 
penalties of the Hatch Act to cover 
state employees paid either wholly or 
in part by the Federal government. 
In its amended form, the Act would 
forbid all such employees from taking 
part in “pernicious political activity,” 
the perniciousness of which would be 
defined by the Civil Service Commis- 

in in Washington. 

\ fortnight ago, in a secret vote of 
i4 to 10, the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, headed by Democratic Repre- 

itative Hatton W. Sumners of Texas, 
killed the bill by refusing to report it 

he House for consideration. Im- 
ediately, Democratic Representative 
1 J. Dempsey of New Mexico cir- 
ited a petition to force the measure 
the floor. In a short time, Dempsey 
the signatures of 123 members, 
many short of the 218 needed to 
r-rule the committee. At this stage, 
Chairman Sumners stepped in, vigor- 
ly condemning the Dempsey peti- 
| and attacking the Hatch measure 
setting up a “temporary God-Al- 
shty” in the Civil Service Commis- 


Whose place is it to tell the people 


fof my state what they shall do?” Sum- 


ners declared, charging that the Civil 
Service Commission would have the 
sole right to dictate to state employees 
vhat they could or could not do in 
state politics. “Imagine one of these 
birds in Washington saying to my peo- 
ple ‘You are engaged in pernicious 
litical activity’! If one of my peo- 
ple shot him, I would defend him for 
nothing.” 

Sumners went on to assail those 
bers who had signed the Dempsey 
ion, asserting that the Hatch ban 

sainst state employees would be an 
sion of states rights. However, 
le the debate proceeded acrimoni- 

ly, his committee met again and 
rsed itself. In an open ballot, it 

1 14-to-11 to reconsider the meas- 
Most criticized aspect of the 
committee’s original action was that it 
had been taken in secret, members 
Yoting to table the measure without 
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International 


Sumners: “Whose Place Is It . . .? 


going on record. The reversal vote 
brought the bill nearer the floor of the 
House last week, but final considera- 
tion remained in doubt, even though 
President Roosevelt had come out in 
favor of extending the Act to Feder- 
ally-paid state employees. 

Other big doings in the House in- 
volved the President’s Fourth Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization Order (af- 
fecting the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity) and Wages and Hours legislation. 

e CAA: By a vote of 232 to 153, the 
House rejected the reorganization 
item and thus indirectly struck a blow 
at Roosevelt’s Congressional leader- 
ship. The order would have trans- 
ferred the CAA to the Commerce De- 
partment and would have abolished 
the Air Safety Board. Opponents of 
this change had charged that such re- 
organization would destroy the CAA’s 
independence and impair aviation, De- 
spite pressure brought to bear by the 
White House, 77 Democratic Repre- 
sentatives joined the Republican 
minority in passing a resolution to re- 
ject the Presidential order. However, 
unless the Senate passed a similar 
resolution before June 11, the reorgan- 
ization would take effect on that day, 
because all such orders become oper- 
ative within 60 days of their issuance, 
unless rejected by Congress as a whole. 
What the Senate would do was con- 
jectural last week. 

@ Wages-Hours: Wearied by an- 
other seven days of confused debate 
over amendments to the Wages-Hours 
Act, the House effectively killed any 
further efforts to change the measure 
in this session of Congress. After hav- 
ing plowed under the Barden bill to 
exempt 900,000 agricultural workers 
from the Act’s minimum requirements 
(PATHFINDER, May 11), the/ House 
voted 205-to-175 to kill the comprom- 
ise Norton bill proposing mild changes. 
No further Wages-Hours legislation 
will be considered in this session. 

Meanwhile, as the House thus stole 
the news spotlight on three hot issues, 








less 
business, 


the Senate contented itself with 
controversial committee 


most important of which concerned 
the Walter-Logan bill to limit the 


powers of administrative agencies such 
as the FCC and the SEC. The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee unanimously 
voted to send the measure to the floor. 
This was done despite a warning that 
the bill would be vetoed by the Pres- 
ident should Congress pass it. 

In addition, two other Senate com- 
mittees were active. The Smith labor 
relations body heard a renewal of 
charges that Harry Bridges, California 
labor leader, was a Communist, and 
the LaFollette Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee heard testimony relating to the 
problem of America’s migrants. As one 
of the latter committee’s more im- 
portant witnesses, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins advocated the exten- 
sion of present Social Security and 
Wages-Hours legislation to provide 
specifically for migratory workers. 





. . 

Political Notes 

Last week, 7 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 10 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 


© In California, the Roosevelt- 
pledged third-term “harmony” slate 


led by Gov. Culbert L. Olson swept 
the state primary election, leading 
the combined totals of the three other 
Democratic tickets, 3 to 1. Vice Pres- 
ident Garner’s ticket trailed the Pres- 
ident 7 to 1 throughout the voting, and 
the uninstructed “Ham and Egg” slate 
and Unpledged Lieut, Gov. Ellis Pat- 
terson ticket polled less than 15 per 
cent of the vote. From the outcome 
it appeared the California delegation 
to the Chicago convention would have 
43 Roosevelt votes and 1 for Garner. 

© Texas county conventions, on the 


other hand, gave Garner 653 and 
Roosevelt 32 of the delegates to the 
State Democratic powwow (Waco, 


May 28), from which the 46 national 
delegates will be chosen. Precincts 
in the big cities voted heavy for “fa- 
vorite-son” Garner but pledged them- 
selves not to try to stop the President 
if he sought or received the nomin- 
ation. 

® In Maryland, District Attorney 
Thomas E, Dewey, running unopposed 
for the G. O. P. Presidential nomi- 
nation, easily won the 16 Republican 
national delegates against an unin- 
structed slate. : 

® That Mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
was determined to take a place in na- 
tional affairs was seen in New York 
City where The New York Times re- 
ported he was willing to take either 
the Republican or Democratic Vice 
Presidential nomniation, Though reg- 
isteréd as an American Labor Party 
member, La Guardia early in the week 
had the assurance of Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman Wirt G. Bow- 
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man, of the Arizona delegation, that 
his name would be presented at the 
convention. 

@ In New York, Russell W. Daven- 
port resigned his managing editorship 
of Fortune magazine to devote full 
time promoting the candidacy of Re- 
publican candidate Wendell L. Will- 
kie. Because of his “intense interest” 
in Willkie’s ideas, Davenport declared 
he could no longer stick to a “non- 
partisan” editorial position. By the 
end of the week, groups were reported 
organizing for Willkie in Missouri, 
North Carolina, Minnesota, and Iowa. 

e In a “trial heat,” the Gallup poll 
disclosed that if the election were held 
now, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
would draw a bigger vote against Re- 
publican candidate Robert A. Taft 
than President Roosevelt or Vice Pres- 
ident John N,. Garner. Against the 
Ohio Senator, Roosevelt would get 58 
to Taft’s 42 per cent; Garner 51 to 49; 
and Hull 60 against 40 per cent. 

@ In Maryland, Republican aspirant 
Thomas E,. Dewey was cleared by the 
Senate Campaign Investigation Com- 
mittee of charges that he made im- 
proper expenditures for the state’s 16 
Republican delegates to the national 
convention. Chairman Senator Guy 
M. Gillette, Iowa Democrat, said there 
was “little basis for complaints.” 


U.S. Defense: Weak? 


Over and over again last week, 
Washington was asking itself one 
question: in a warring world, how 
strong is America? 

The question was brought to the fore 
chiefly through an observation made 
by Secretary of the Navy Charles Edi- 
son and through testimony heard by 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

Because it dealt with the Navy—the 
nation’s first line of defense—Edison’s 
statement was viewed as particularly 
significant, throwing new light on the 
long-standing debate over the relative 
strength of airplanes and battleships. 
The plane, said Edison, had a “tempo- 
rary” advantage and for that reason 
basic new designs would probably be 
necessary in future naval building. 
Moreover, he suggested that ships al- 
ready afloat might well be strength- 
ened on their topsides against aerial 
bombardment. 

Because the Navy Secretary’s re- 
marks implied that America’s fleet was 
deficient in an important respect, com- 
mentators immediately intimated that 
the nation’s sea arm had lost mich of 
its former strength—especially in 
view of the Nazi claim that German 
planes had sunk a British battleship 
(see page 7). If that were so, said the 
commentators, it would be necessary 
to revise the traditional concept of 
battleships as the heart of the fleet, 
and reconstruct naval strategy to meet 
the changed condition. 

Later, appearing before the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs, Edison 
said al] such comment was a misinter- 
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Edison: Planes Have an Advantage 


pretation of his remarks. “Battle- 
ships,” he declared, “were, are and 
will continue to be the backbone of 
our national defense.” According to 
the Secretary, commentators were 
over-emphasizing the importance of 
airplanes as a threat to navies. He ad- 
mitted, however, that aerial bambard- 
ment could seriously damage battle- 
ship contro] and would probably make 
new naval design a necessity. In addi- 
tion, he intimated that the European 
conflict was demonstrating a need for 
some revision in the usual tactics of 
sea warfare. 

Simultaneously with Edison’s testi- 
mony, it was reported in Washington 
that some designers were blue-print- 
ing a warship with a _ streamlined, 
heavily armored topside, cutting down 
the superstructure and _ protecting 
ship-control mechanism. Some naval 
officers, however, said that such de- 
signs were silly and that all practic- 
able fleet nmprovements were already 
being made, The general view was 
that effective air attack had created 
a new problem for navai men but that 
the U. S. Navy itself—far from being 
weak—was probably the strongest in 
the world. 

But the same could not be said last 
week for America’s sky defense. In 
testimony given by experts, the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee heard dis- 
turbing reports about the nation’s 
aerial arm. These reports included the 
following charges: 


(1) That of the present 2,700 Army 
warplanes, only 52 bombers were not 
obsolete. 

(2) That despite Congressional] ap- 
propriations for 5,500 new army 
planes — appropriations made early 
this year in connection with the na- 
tion’s expanded preparedness program 
—not one plane so authorized had yet 
been delivered. 

(3) That although American air- 
craft plants were supposed to be pro- 
ducing at the rate of 13,000 planes a 
year, they would actually produce only 
6,000 by June, 1941, and this number 
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was meant to fill both domestic nevis 
and foreign purchases, chiefly {he 
latter. 

When these charges were made }) 
fore the Senate committee, Major Gey. 
eral H. H. Arnold, chief of the Ar 
Air Corps, was asked why it wou); 
not be better for the Army to take over 
the entire 6,000 planes to be finished 
by June, 1941, instead of letting mos 
of them go to foreign buyers. Arno|;) 
replied that it would be better for | 
Army to wait, for two reasons: (1) th 
Army can take only 1,900 planes }\ 
June, 1941, because it will have o 
1,900 pilots by that date; and (2) Anx 
ican production is being speeded 
as a result of the Allied plane orders 
and, by waiting, the Army will be ab)! 
to get the newest type planes. 

With more Army data yet to be 
studied—notably that dealing with 
land forces—Washington expected that 
the whole subject of preparedness 
would win increasing prominence ip 
the weeks ahead, for as of last week, 
no clear answer had yet been given |: 
the question about America’s strength 
in a world at war. 


Whelchel Acquitted 


One morning last week, Representa- 
tive B. Frank Whelchel, 44-year-old 
Democrat of Georgia’s 9th Congress- 
ional district, heaved a sigh of relief 
Sitting in a Gainesville, Ga., court- 
room, presided over by Federal Dis- 
trict Judge E. Marvin Underwood, he 
heard a jury acquit him of charges that 
he had conspired to sell postoffice ap- 
pointments. At the same time, he 
heard the verdict also free his co- 
defendant, H. Grady Jones, a commis- 
sioner of Georgia’s Pickens County. 

The “not guilty” verdict marked a 
set-back for U. S. Assistant Attorne) 
General O. John Rogge. Late last 
March, Rogge, who was instrumental 
in cleaning up the Louisiana political 
scandals, instituted Federal grand 
jury proceedings in Atlanta, Ga., that 
resulted in the return of two indict- 
ments (PATHFINDER, April 6). They 
charged that Whelchel, who is serv- 
ing his third term Mm Congress, had re- 
ceived—with Jones acting as go-he- 
iween—$1,100 each from two men in 
return for their appointment as rura' 
mail carriers, and $500 from another 
man for appointment as postmaster 
at Tate, Ga. 

During the subsequent brief trial, 
togge presented witnesses who testi- 
fied that the money had been paid to 
Whelchel. The defense, though aid- 
mitting the Congressman had received 
$2,700 from his constituents, insisted i! 
was all given freely as “campaign con- 
tributions’—not in return for post- 
office appointments. This interpreta- 
tion the jury accepted. Its verdict 
spared Whelchel a possible 12-yea! 
prison term and $22,000 in fines. 

With Whelchel happy over his ac- 
guittal last week, Rogge declared: 
“The government can do no more that 
develop the facts and present them (0 
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, jury that represents the people. Their 
decision is final, since the government 
has no right of appeal.” At the same 
time, he indicated other indictments 


ight be forthcoming in Georgia. 
—_— oo —-——™ 


Americana— 


Real Estate: When E. J. W. Revell, 

saltimore, made an inspection tour 
of his real estate properties, he found 
that a three-story house had been torn 
iown by mistake. Complicating the 
situation last week was some un- 
known person who had begun build- 
ing a stone warehouse on the vacant 
lot, 


* * * 


Postoffice: In traditional manner, 
whimsical North Carolina officials 
christened a new postoflice Waves. 


Southern humor till now has been 
content to name towns Loafer’s Glory, 


Shooting Creek, Dirty John Creek, 
Charlie’s Bunion, Whynot, Thrift, 


Prosperity, Luck, Welcome, Joy, Wor- 
ry, Friendship, Charity, Faith, Just and 
Climax. 

War: Because they played at war 
too realistically, a couple of Memphis, 
renn., boys were fined $25 each. When 
a city sprinkler passed the “warriors” 
in the street, they shouted “there goes 
a German tank” and pelted the truck 
with rocks, forcing the driver to desert 
the cab and call the police. 

oa a 

Sale: It pays to advertise. Mem- 
bers of the Phi Delta Theta fraternity 
it Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
have learned that. They placed a 35 
cent ad in a newspaper to get a junior 
prom date for a “brother” and within 
an hour 25 girls responded. 

avn * 

More Census: Catherine J. Nelson, 
census superintendent in Bend, Ore- 
con, finds she can’t comply with the 
Federal law requiring a recheck of 

per cent of the population in each 
district town. One place has a popu- 
lation of only one—William A. Rahn, 
postmaster, storekeeper and service 
station operator. 

ern 

Crank: Forgetting that his car was 
in gear, A. H. Smith of Oroville, Calif., 
braced his feet solidly to crank it. 
lle remembered, when he and the car 
brought up against a house across the 

reet. All three were damaged. 

Chooser: Beggars can be choosers, 
kd Hasenour, Louisville, Ky., cafe 
owner is convinced. When an aged 

in who regularly visits his kitchen 

a handout was told last week: 
“The soup’s not ready yet; it’s kind 


early,” he snapped: “Ill take a 
fried egg. I can’t wait. I'm in a 


ry to get downtown.” 

Enterprise: In New York’s Criminal 
Courts Building, an enterprising thief 
Stole a telephone coin box from a cor- 

lor between two courtrooms, while 
dozens of lawyers and _ policemen 

olled through it. Later an officer 
: und the empty box on top of the 
oth, 
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Nazi Mop-Up 


It was May 2, just three weeks and 
two days after the Germans had first 
invaded Norway. Old Neville Cham- 
berlain, who a few weeks before had 
boasted that Hitler had “missed the 
bus,” was explaining the course of Al- 
lied arms in Norway to the House of 
Commons, 

Two-thirds of the way through his 
speech, after preparing his uneasy lis- 
teners for what was to come, he gave 
them the bad news. “We decided last 
week that we must abandon any idea 
of taking Trondheim from the south,” 
he said. “We have now drawn the 
whole of our forces from Andalsnes 
under the very noses of the German 
planes.” 

Repercussions of that statement, 
which meant the Allies had been 
licked in southern Norway, were soon 
felt around the world, especially in the 
Mediterranean, where the Allies had 
moved their main fleet. There Hitler 
was edging Mussolini closer toward 
war. His selling point was that the 
Allies had been beaten in central and 
southern Norway. They had been 
beaten by superior air power, superior 
planning, superior technique, superior 
daring. 

Even as Chamberlain told Commons 
that the Allies had abandoned Andals- 
nes, they were likewise leaving Nam- 
sos, 100 miles north of Trondheim. So 
big was their hurry that one British 
soldier was left at the dock, and sev- 
eral hundred within Norway. As the 
Allies got out, starving Norwegian 
civilians whe had been hiding in the 
hills rushed back to the town and 
ravenously gobbled theestores which 
the troops had left behind. 


Abandoned to their fate were the 


Norwegian forces who had unwitting- 
ly covered an Allied retreat. With his 


ii 
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Gustav, in Effect, Said “Okay” 


allies gone, with his commanding 
general, and King Haakon and the cab- 
inet somewhere in northern Norway, 
Col, O. B. Getz, commander in the 
Trondheim area, sued for peace, “The 
British and French, for reasons un- 
known to us, have given up,” he com- 
mented bitterly. “We stand alone... 
outflanked and encircled along the 
line which the British and French 
should be holding ... It is an incom- 
prehensible action, without notifying 
me, to lay open my flanks, . .” 


... Air vs. Sea Power 


While the Chamberlain government 
faeed bitter recriminations (see page 
8), in Berlin Nazis crowed that Her- 
mann Goering’s air force had definite- 
ly proved its superiority to the British 
Navy. The crow reached a higher 
pitch when Germany announced that 
her “Stukas” (dive bombers) had sunk 
a 30,000-ton British battleship, which 
exploded and went down in half a 
minute, but the British denied this. 
German newspapers claimed that Nazi 
planes had bagged 98 Allied ships dur- 
ing the Norwegian campaign, 


“Norway was a dress rehearsal,” 
boasted a Nazi spokesman, eyeing 


news that the British fleet was in the 
Mediterranean, Wherever the Allies 
strike, he said, “we will get there first 
and stay there.” 

The Germans got to southern Nor- 
way first and did stay there. Last 
week, on Adolf Hitler’s orders, their 
fast-moving army was racing north to 
Narvik, where Allied warships and 
soldiers had ringed a small German 
garrison perched on the hills of this 
ore port 250 miles above Namsos. 

German troops were reported half- 
way to Narvik, but facing a far rough- 
er and more roadless terrain than 
they had seen before in Norway. 
Flights of warplanes numbering 100 
a day were seen heading toward Nar- 
vik, but it was not ascertained whether 
they were ferrying troops. Hitler’s U- 
boats had been ordered north to harry 
the Allied fleet. 

Should German dive-bombers and 
troops succeed in blasting the Allies 
out of Narvik, it might mean the turn- 
ing point of the war. It would show 
that ships cannot hold a base against 
superior air power. It would give Ger- 
many an uninterrupted sea lane down 
the Norwegian coast. It might mean 
that Germany could clear Allied ships 
out of the North Sea. 


. .. Sweden Plays Along 


The way the German Army hurries 
things, a showdown at Narvik could 
be expected within two weeks. Mean- 
time it became apparent that in taking 
southern Norway, Hitler had taken 
Sweden without firing a shot. 

The significant news .came in a 
series of announcements. First the 
Moscow radio told that a German- 
Soviet agreement had “verified that 
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both parties are interested in the pre- 
servation of Swedish neutrality.” A 
few days later the Swedish Foreign Of- 
fice revealed that in late April, 81-year- 
old King Gustav had sent 51-year-old 
Adolf Hitler a letter “defining” Swed- 
ish neutrality. After these prelimi- 
naries, Germany confirmed that “full 
agreement on the future political atti- 
tude of both countries” had been 
reached. Translated from diplomatic 
language into idiom matching the 
gangster action it represented, Hitler 
had said: “Listen, I’m taking over this 
territory. You play along with me— 
or else. See?” Sweden said, “Okay.” 
Some observers believed Allied op- 
position in Norway had interrupted 
Hitler’s time-table on which The 
Netherlands had been next. Toward 
the end of last week, fearing attack, 
Holland cancelled all military leaves, 
mobilized defenses, and shut off com- 
munication with the outside world 
each night. Hitler’s blitzkriegs affect- 
ed the United States also. It was an- 
nounced that the U. S. Navy would re- 
main “indefinitely” in far-away Ha- 
waii, presumably to guard the Dutch 
East Indies against a Japanese grab 
which might be attempted if Hitler 
moved on Holland (see page 4). 





... Italy: “Tragic Spring” 

Perhaps the best-informed man in 
Italy on what the government plans to 
do, outside Mussolini’s inner circle, is 
Pope Pius XII. Observers who won- 
der whether, or when, Italy will get 
into the war thus considered signifi- 
cant a statement made by the Pope 
last week. Before imparting his bless- 
ing to 5,000 pilgrims, the Pope asked 
them to pray for peace during “this 
tragic spring time in which conflict 
tends to extend itself.” 

These words came while both Italy 
and the Allies were making war-like 
preparations in the Mediterranean, 
and while Berlin was hallooing ex- 
citedly about Allied threats there. 
They also came a few days after 
Crown Prince Humbert had called on 
Pope Pius, from whom he went direct- 
ly to see Mussolini, to discuss “ques- 
tions of interest to the army zone 
which he (Humbert) commands.” 


.. . Many Evidences 


Pessimists looking toward Italy and 
the Mediterranean could find many 
evidences that in this tragic spring 
time, the conflict indeed might be ex- 
tended. Should Mussolini decide to 
strike, his first moves would probably 
be to take Yugoslavia and the Grecian 
seaport of Salonika, landing place for 
Allied troops during the World War. 
Last week he was reported to have 
90,000 troops and 25,000 “workers” in 
Albania, which fronts on both Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. It is 120 miles from 
the Albanian frontier to Salonika. 

Meantime, as a British cruiser 
squadron joined the enlarged Allied 
fleet at Alexandria, Egypt, Italy was 









Mussolini: For Months Facing Two Ways 


reported to have sent 50,000 additional 
troops to her Dodecanese Islands, be- 
tween Greece and Turkey at the mouth 
of the Aegean Sea. Fifteen Italian sub- 
marines were said to be based at 
Rhodes in the Dodecanese, 375 miles 
from Alexandria, while scores of Ital- 
ian warplanes swarmed to Leros Is- 
land, 45 minutes bombing flight from 
Athens. And last week the second of 
two new Italian dreadnaughts to be 
commissioned within the month, the 
35,000-ton Littorio, joined its sister 
ship, Vittorio Veneto, 


... Pressure of Events 


For months Mussolini, who declares 
that his country is “not neutral, but 
only non-belligerent,” has been facing 
two ways, On one side is Hitler, who 
seems to be steadily urging him to- 
ward war. Qn the other side are the 
Allies, who control Italy’s vital im- 
port lifelines. (Of Italy’s needful im- 
ports, only coal can come overland 
from Germany. Her oil, copper, tin, 
iron and rubber supplies are all water- 
borne). 

There was evidence last week that 
the Allies were rapidly tiring of Ital- 
ian tirades and Italian-induced jitters. 
It was rumored in Rome though de- 
nied both there and in London, that 
Britain had asked Italy to define her 
stand by May 14, last week. 4 

This date coincided with another 
reported deadline: German papers all 
earried a purported telephone con- 
versation between French Premier 
Reynaud and Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, in which they confirmed to 
each other that their Near Eastern 
forces were ready for “ordered 
action” on May 20. Even if this story 
was fabricated by Herr Goebbels, the 
coincidence of the two dates was sig- 
nificant. 

Backed by their fleet, Britons in 
Alexandria were telling reporters last 
week, “We are ready to meet Italy by 
land, sea or-air, should she decide to 
fight.” Italian official quarters were 


expressing unconcern' with the Bb 
ish fleet. They sneered that it hai 
fled to “our sea” to “seek refuge fr: 
German bombers.” <A new twist 
Italian dislike of England was 
pressed by Giovanni Ansaldo, edi' 
of Foreign Minister Ciano’s ne\ 
paper, in his regular Sunday broadc. 
to Italian armed forces. Italy, he sai: 
expects and “would like to see . . 
invasion of England.” 

It might be that Italy, Germany a: 
the Allies were all bluffing in | 
Mediterranean, to @istract attenticy 
from contemplated blows on the W: 
ern Front or in the Lowlands. 
might be that Pope Pius and Presi«: 
Roosevelt (see page 4) might diver! 
Mussolini from war. But events see 
ed to be fast forcing him into a positi 
where he would soon have to take 4 
definite stand. 





.. . Britain, Chamberlain 

A few weeks ago the Nazi invasi: 
of Scandinavia was hailed by Briti 
politicians as “Hitler’s blunder” a 
“the worst strategic error since Nap 
leon’s time.” By last week, however, 
“Hitler’s blunder” had given the go\ 
ernment of Prime Minister Nevi!! 
Chamberlain its worst headache sin: 
the war began. 

The British fiasco in Norway (s 
page 7) had given the Chamberlai 
Cabinet something to explain. Fire: 
by the angry criticisms of Opposition 
newspapers and Opposition politica! 
leaders, some of them demanding th: 
resignation not only of the Prime Min- 
ister but several of his key Ministers, 
Parliament decided to conduct a pos! 
mortem of the Norwegian affair. 

This autopsy, moreover, shook | 
Chamberlain government to its v: 
foundations. To the great amount 
abuse that had already been heaped 
the 71-year-old Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet for their muddling conduct 
the war, Parliament added more and 
greater measure. Every effort Cha 
berlain and his Ministers made to « 
plain away the Norwegian deba: 
brought only stinging rebuttals anid 
demands for Chamberlain’s resign: 
tion from such powerful Oppositi: 
leaders as David Lloyd George, Firs 
World War Prime Minister, Labor’ 
Herbert Morrison and Clement 
Attlee, and Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 

With the fate of his government 
the balance, Chamberlain himself hai 
opened the debate in Commons )!) 
frankly admitting the military failu 
in Norway and confessing that the A! 
lied troops had to withdraw from mii 
Norway because they could not get «a'r 
fields and because the Germans ¢0! 
there too fast. 

Then, in an apparent effort to quic! 
the growing wave of complaint agai 
his conduct of the war, he announc: 
his only definite proposal to alter his 
war policy: the elevation of Church'!! 
in the war Cabinet. Hereafter, in «¢- 
dition to being First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and head of the Cabinet cou- 
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mittee of defense ministers, Churchill 
will work directly with the chiefs of 
staffs of the three fighting services, 
supervising military operations from 
day to day. 

Although Chamberlain’s apologia 
did not go down well, bringing instead 
angry Opposition cries of “failure,” 
“shame” and “resign,” he was expect- 
ed to escape a no-confidence vote. 
With Churchill scheduled to complete 
the post-mortem with a “fighting 
speech” in defense of the Norwegian 
debacle, Chamberlain also counted 
heavily on his Conservative party’s 
hold on Commons (more than 400 
seats against some 184 for all Opposi- 
tion parties) but his government was 
saved by a vote of only 281 to 200, 


. .. Seething Balkans 


e In Bucharest high Rumanian of- 
ficials and foreign diplomats attended 
a reception at the German Legation 
where they were shown a newsreel 
depicting the German occupation of 
Copenhagen and Oslo. 

e Brig. Gen. Josef Tippelskirch, 
chief of the German military intelli- 
gence service who toured Denmark 
and Norway just before the Nazi 
Scandinavian blitzkrieg, ended a tour 
of the Balkans. 

e German troop 
were noted near the Yugoslav and 
Hungarian frontiers. 

@ Heavy reinforcements of Italian 
troops on the Yugoslav border were 
reported and Rome admitted taking 
a “few precautions” near the Balkans. 

e Presence of increasingly strong 
Allied battle fleet units in the Aegean 
Sea brought German publication of 
reports that the Allies were about to 
land troops in Salonika, Greece. 

e Turkish troop concentrations 
along the Greek and Bulgarian borders 
were confirmed in Sofia. 

@ Hungary and Slovakia, Germany’s 
protectorate, exchanged expressions of 
ill feeling. 





concentrations 


These were the highlights of de- 
velopments which, coupled with Italy’s 
dubious attitude (see page 8), con- 
tributed to the belief of many diplo- 
mats last week that extension of the 
war to southeastern Europe was more 
imminent than ever. 

Belgrade was on the verge of panic 
for a time following a false radio an- 
nouncement that removal of civilians 
from the city had been recommended 
by the government. However, Yugo- 
Slavia, which is regarded as the bastion 
if the Balkans, seemingly did not alter 
her determination to resist any ag- 
sression. New symptoms of prepared- 
ness were in evidence as new classes 
of recruits were called to the colors, 

nd police scrutiny of foreigners 
tightened daily. 

tumania, though uneasy, was less 
panicky. Having unearthed an in- 
ternal plot against the government and 

iother to get hold of Rumanian air 
fields, Bucharest imposed censorship 

n foreign correspondents and mobil- 
ized the nation’s entire military and 
ivilian defenses. 

Meanwhile, both Rumania and Yugo- 


WAR 


slavia braced themselves in anticipa- 
tion of new German economic and 
political demands following the Allied 
retreat from Norway. As an eight- 
man German trade delegation arrived 
in Belgrade to press commercial talks 
in a “deliver-or-else” attitude, Air 
Marshal Hermann Goering’s younger 
brother, Alfred Goering, opened an 
office in Bucharest to speed shipments 
of Rumanian oil and grain to the Reich. 





...ln the Orient 


Except for continued indecisive 
fighting between Chinese and Japan- 
ese forces in China, news from the 
Orient last week concerned Japan and 
third powers. In this field the two 
outstanding developments, interpreted 
by Japanese sources as marking a pos- 
sible “turning point” in Tokyo’s 
strained relations with London and 
Washington, were: 

@ (1) Great Britain: After Premier 
Mitsumasa Yonai told a gubernatorial 
conference in Tokyo that Japan was 
determined to steer clear of the Euro- 
pean war, it was announced that 
Japan and Britain had reached an 
agreement on the year-old Tientsin 
controversy. In exchange for relaxa- 
tion of the Japanese army’s blockade 
of the British and French concessions 
there, the Allies reportedly gave Japan 
certain police rights in the foreign 
areas and agreed to surrender to the 
Japanese-sponsored North China re- 
gime part of the large Chinese silver 
stores held in Tientsin foreign banks 
since the outbreak of the war in 1937. 

e (2) United States: Besides the 
war in China and Japanese encroach- 
ment on American rights there, the 
wide range of Japanese-American is- 
sues include: (1) unsatisfactory trade 
relations since U. S. abrogation of the 
1911 commercial treaty; (2) American 
fears that Japan might move against 
the Philippines when they are given 
full independence in 1946; and (3) 
American suspicion of Japanese de- 





International 


Sayre’s Talks Were Informal 








signs on the Netherlands Indies. To 
these last week the Philippine Nation- 
al Assembly added a new one—pas- 
sage of a bill limiting immigration to 
500 persons of any one nationality 
annually. 

Although Japan will feel the effects 
of the immigration measure most 
heavily, its passage as well as ,the 
other issues were subordinated last 
week by two American diplomatic 
moves. The first was the decision of 
U. S. Ambassador Joseph Grew, fol- 
lowing a friendly visit from Foreign 
Minister Hachiro Arita, to cancel 
plans to spend his summer vacation 
in the United States; the other was the 
arrival in Tokyo of Francis B. Sayre, 
U. S. High Commissioner to the Phil- 
ippines, for a 10-day visit. While a 
joint communique issued by the Amer- 
ican Embassy and the Japanese For- 
eign Office stated that Commissioner 
Sayre’s talks with Arita and other Jap- 
anese leaders would be “entirely in- 
formal,” it was indicated that they 
were already “proving helpful” in 
clarifying certain matters, including 
perhaps Washington’s decision to sta- 
tion the main body of the U. S. Fleet 
in the Pacific “indefinitely” (see page 


4). 





... Mexico’s Oil Note 


Mexico and the United States are 
far from the scenes of modern mech- 
anized biitzkriegs but, like Europe’s 
belligerents, one of their chief trou- 
bles seems to be oil. Two years have 
passed now since Mexico's expropria- 
tion of American and other foreign- 
owned oil properties in March, 1938 
—without Mexico paying compensa- 
tion to the companies. 

Last month, when it appeared that 
direct negotiations between Mexico 
and the American companies were 
about to break down, the United States 
government stepped in to make it a 
diplomatic issue. In an effort to settle 
the long dispute, U. S. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull dispatched a lengthy 
note to Mexico City formally propos- 
ing that the oil controversy be sub- 
mitted to international arbitration, 

Last week Mexico made her formal 
reply. In an equally lengthy note, de- 
livered to U. S. Ambassador Josephus 
Daniels by Foreign Secretary Eduardo 
Hay, Mexico courteously, but flatly re- 
jected the American proposal. Not 
only did the Hay note seek to refute 
the legal arguments advanced by Hull 
for arbitration, but it reaffirmed Mex- 
ico’s contention that the issue was a 
“domestic” one. Moreover, it reiter- 
ated Mexico’s willingness to compen- 
sate the oil companies on the basis of 
valuations being worked out by ex- 
perts appointed by the Mexican Su- 
preme Court. These obligations to the 
companies, the note insisted, would 
have been “liquidated” before this ex- 
cept for the companes’ systematic re- 
fusal to allow the value of their prop- 
erties to be determined through pri- 
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vate and direct negotiations. 

To support this, the note revealed 
for the first time that the Mexican gov- 
ernment had just made a “private and 
direct” settlement with one of the 
companies, the Consolidated Oil Com- 
pany (Sinclair), thereby breaking the 
“united front” of the companies 
against direct settlement. Sinclair, it 
said, agreed to sell out its Mexican 
rights and properties and accept “ex- 
propriation as definite” for $8,500,000. 

By thus emphasizing the Sinclair 
settlement, Mexico indicated she 
hoped to steer the controversy away 
from formal settlement between the 
two governments. But in Washington 
where State Department officials were 
still studying the Mexican note, it was 
hinted that the diplomatic controversy 
would continue until all the American 
companies had been compensated. 

oo 


War Sidelights— 


e After hours of serious discussion 
on girl strip tease suppression in Lon- 
don theaters, curiosity got the better 
of one member in the House of ‘Come 
mons the other day. “Where can these 
nude shows be seen?” he wanted to 
know of His Majesty’s government. 
Despite gleeful shouts of “Answer! 
Answer!” the government spokesman 
remained sternly silent. 


e Germans may eat sardines but 
from now on they’!! have to do without 
key openers. According to the latest 
order from the Economic War office, 
all can keys will be turned into bullets. 
Der Deutsche Volkswirt estimates 
that by this plan 2,000 tons of steel 
will be saved annually. Americans in 
Berlin suggest that the Nazis might do 
better by melting down German apart- 
ment house keys; they weigh five times 
as much as the American make. 


e If Germany wins the war it may 
be due to—spinach. Stores were order- 
ed for the first time in Berlin’s history 
to keep open all day Ascension Thurs- 
day and sell spinach and nothing but 
spinach. The official notice said sev- 
eral carloads had come in from abroad 
and stores were to be kept open for 
that purpose and for none other. 


e In London, British women have 
taken to “smoking for victory.” In 
an address before a Birmingham con- 
vention of tobacconists, J. F. Cole, 
revenue expert, said he was “still rely- 
ing.to a great extent on... assistance 
from the womanhood of this country, 
who are so nobly helping the common 
cause by smoking for victory.” Smok- 
ing is. said to boost the returns of in- 
land revenue. 


@ Luminous lipstick is the newest 
wrinkle in London. To make visible 
the face and lips of the user during 
blackouts, British chemists are devel- 
oping luminescent lipstick and face 
powder under an old patent once 
granted in Washington to Jacques Ris- 
ler of Paris. Says The London Star 
under a cartoon of a chemist at work: 
“Sh! Important war work. He’s find- 
ing the formula for luminous lipstick.” 
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Warmer and Shorter? 


Recently Harvard University an- 
nounced that 15.5 per cent of its fresh- 
man class was more than six feet tall 
—a greater percentage than ever be- 
fore. This appeared to confirm previ- 
ous studies that this generation of 
Americans is taller than its ancestors. 

Last week this theory clashed head- 
on with a survey made by Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Mills, Professor of Experi- 
mental Medicine at University of Cin- 
cinnati Medical College. An 11-year 
study of 65,000 college students in 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Kansas and 
Wisconsin, Dr. Mills said, showed that 
the present generation is tending to 
grow shorter than its ancestors. 

Dr. Mills’ startling study was pre- 


Science Facts 


) PHOTOGRAPH electrical phe- 

nomena, General Electric has 
developed a camera which will regis- 
ter 120,000 impressions a second ... 
@ Instead of whacking newborn in- 
fants across the buttocks to make 
them breathe, some doctors now 
gently force a mixture of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide into their lungs, 
inducing the breathing rhythm . 
e Trinitrotoluene (TNT), still con- 
sidered the world’s most effective 
high explosive, was discovered in 
1863... @ Cosmic rays, invisible 
electronic projectiles which bom- 
bard the earth from some unknown 
source in outer space, travel 186,000 
miles per second ...@ Proteolytic 
enzime, a chemical agent found in 
the “milk” of milkweed, can be 
used to tenderize beef ...¢@ The 
phoroptor, an eye-testing device, 
can work out 61,060,386,816 different 
prescriptions for glasses. 























sented at a meeting of the American 
Association of Physical Anthropolo- 
gists in New York two weeks ago. To 
explain it, Dr. Mills presented an un- 


usual theory. The present generation 
is growing shorter, he said, because 
the weather is getting warmer. 


World temperature runs in 1,000- 
year cycles, Dr. Mills pointed out. It 
rises to a maximum, declines to a 
minimum, then rises again. The last 
maximum period was during the Dark 
Ages (400 to 1,000 A. D., approxi- 
mately), during which the average 
stature recessed four inches from its 
height during the days of Greece and 
Rome. Suits of-armor preserved from 
the Dark Ages, Dr. Mills commented, 
would not fit a 13-year-old boy today. 

About 90 years ago, Dr. Mills added, 
man entered a new temperature cycle, 
with the temperature again rising. If 
his theory is correct, man is beginning 
the same recession of stature he ex- 
perienced during the Dark Ages. 

The increase in stature during re- 
cent generations has usually been at- 
tributed to better food. But diet is not 





the controlling factor, according to D 
Mills and a Cincinnati colleague, D 
J. W. Colvin. Dr. Colvin described h 
experiments with two groups of ani 
mals. Both groups ate the same di 
under similar physical conditions, e) 
cept that one group was kept in a ten 
perature of 65 degrees, and the oth« 
at 90 degrees. Those raised in th: 
warmer environment were shorter j 
stature, Dr. Colvin said. He addec 
however, that the cooler animals at 
more, 


Harnessed Atom ? 


Ever since modern science define: 
the nature of the atom, man ha 
dreamed of the energy he could hai 
ness by splitting it. For the bindin: 
power that holds neutrons and pro 
tons together in the neucleus of th: 
atom is the greatest force in nature. 


So far no one except comic-stri; 
heroes, who casually use atomic en 
ergy to work their marvels, has known 
how to get at this power. Last week 
however, an article in The Physic! 
Review, official organ of America: 
physicists, indicated that scientists a! 
Columbia and Minnesota Universitie 
had taken the first step in harnessing 
the atom. One pound of the substance: 
they had extracted, it was estimated, 
would be equal in power output to 
5,000,000 pounds of coal. 

Professor John R. Dunning and Drs 
E. T. Booth and Aristid V. Grosse of 
Columbia, and Dr, Alfred O. Nier o! 
Minnesota, collaborated in the disco, 
ery. The substance with which they 
worked was less than one one-hun 
dred millionth of an ounce of actino 
uranium, known as U-235. It is an iso 
tope, or chemical twin, of uranium 
(U-238), heaviest of the 92 elements 
and parent of radium. So far, U-235 
has been tested only in Columbia’: 
cyclotron (atom smasher). But from 
its actions there, the scientists hav: 
worked out a theory to be tested as 
soon as sufficient U-235 is available. 

It has been discovered that when 
the U-235 atom is split in the cyclo 
tron by bombarding it with neutron 
(electrically uncharged particles of 
atoms), the atom releases part of its 
binding-force, measured as 200,000,000) 
electron volts. This “200,000,000 volts,” 
of itself, means nothing when splittin 
only one atom is considered. But th 
important part of the new discovery- 
theory is that U-235 atoms have a 
“chain reaction.” When one _ such 
atom is hit by a neutron and split, it 
releases another neutron, which split 
another atom, and so on. By this 
means the atoms release their energ) 
in concatenation, going off like a 
string of firecrackers. 

With this much learned from th: 
Columbia cyclotron experiments, th: 
theory could be advanced further. And 
in that advance lies the startling prac- 
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tical use of which U-235 may be put, 
to perform the world’s work and per- 
haps revolutionize all life. For the 
theory continues this way: 

In order to split the U-235 atom, 
neutrons must be slowed down, else 
they would go right through, much as 


, bullet goes through a board. Pro- 
ons, the cores of hydrogen atoms, 


have the power of slowing neutrons 
down. And hydrogen atoms constitute 
two-thirds of the volume of water. 
Therefore, say the scientists, when 
there is enough U-235 available, all 
that will have to be done is to im- 
merse it in cold water, The water will 
slow down. the neutrons whizzing 
through space (billions of billions of 
neutrons are released every second by 
cosmic rays and X-rays), so that they 
will split one U-235 atom. That will 
start the “firecracker” going, for the 
neutron released by that split atom 
will be slowed down to split another. 
he energy released as the atoms are 
split will turn the water into steam 
and the steam will run engines. 
But cautious American scientists 
point out that it will be years, if ever, 
before U-235’s energy can actually be 
harnessed. Uranium ore is plentiful, 
in Germany, America, Africa and else- 
where. But by present means of ex- 
tracting U-235, which constitutes only 
1-139th of ordinary uranium, six 
pounds would cost as much as the 
United States budget for one year. 
Furthermore, U-235 will be danger- 
ous, giving off radiations far more 
deadly than radium. Millions of dol- 
lars will have to be spent, and perhaps 
many lives lost, before U-235’s powers 
so much as turn one wheel. But 
hould it be brought to the stage of 
practical use, man will have found a 
urce of power to make everything 
he used before puny -in comparison— 
that will change his entire econ- 
omy. He will have split the atom to 
harness the vital energy of Nature 
[ rself, 
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Capsules 

q A pure vitamin found in liver can 
prevent and cure graying of hair in 

imals, Drs. C. A. Elverjem, Edward 
Neilsen and J. J. Oleson, University of 
\Visconsin biochemists, report. Wheth- 

the vitamin would do the same for 
humans has not yet been definitely 
determined. 


@ A new American record for long- 
stance television reception has been 
tablished. A_ telecast from New 
ork City was picked up in Chicago— 

717 air miles distant. Previously it 
{| been thought a telecast from the 
w York transmitter could not be 
ked up at a point more than 90 
les away. 


© Dr. Madge C. L. McGuinness, Len- 

Hill Hospital, New York City, de- 

res girls should beware of wearing 

o and three-thread silk stockings on 

ld days. Extra-thin stockings in 

ter, she says, often lead to colds and 

thritis. Her advice: “Put on good 

old No. 104 cotton ... or the heavier 
\cights of silk.” 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Methodists: Finale 


Concluded in Atlantic City, N. J., 
last week, was the first quadrennial 
general conference of the new united 
Methodist Church, created last year 
by a merger of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South and the Methodist Prot- 
estant Chureh (PATHFINDER, May 
11). Heading homeward, the 776 min- 
isterial and lay delegates—represent- 
ing 8,000,000 Methodists in all parts of 
the world—left on the record behind 


them a series of important official 
actions, including these: 
e Taylor: With few dissenting 


votes, the delegates adopted a report, 
backed by the Council of Bishops, urg- 


International 


Delegates Urged Myron Taylor’s Recall 


ing the recall of Episcopalian Myron 
C. Taylor as President Roosevelt’s 
“personal representative” to the Vat- 
ican. Taylor’s appointment, declared 
the conference, had created “a spirit 
of uneasiness and resentment” instead 
of contributing to peace, and also chal- 
lenged the American Protestant princ- 
iple of separation between Church and 
State. The recall demand was made 
despite a warning that it would “in- 
augurate a new era of religious 
hatred” and despite the fact that Tay- 
lor was reportedly active at the time 
in Washington-Vatican peace efforts 
(see page 4). 

@ Sex: Also adopted by a large ma- 
jority was a report advocating sex 
education for pre-adolescent children. 
“Our children,” said the report, “de- 
sire and have a right to know, before 
adolescence, the facts regarding the 
origin of life and the nature of their 
personalities as it relates to sex.” 
Parents, it was agreed, should dis- 
pense the information, but if they 
failed to do so, the job should be taken 
over by “qualified persons in the 
Church.” Approved in the same report 


| 








was a recommendation that state and 
national laws require complete med- 
ical examinations for all persons in- 
tending to be married, 

© Embargo: To slow the march of 
belligerent powers against weak neigh- 
bors, the conference urged the Fed- 
eral government to extend the moral 
embargo on “war-making materials” 
to “all aggressor nations.” At present, 
the policy applies to some of them. 
A demand that war material ship- 
ments be legally embargoed was re- 
jected on the grounds that a legal em- 
bargo might force Russia and Japan 
together to divide China and might 
swing the United States into a world 
war by way of the Far East. 

© Anti-Semitism: Describing anti- 
Semitism as “un-Christian” and “one 
of the banners around which the anti- 
democratic forces are being rallied in 
the United States,” the conference 
called upon “fellow Christians and. 
our church organizations” to combat it 
with every weapon short of force. 
“A denomination of 8,000,000," the 
delegates declared, “can stand as a 
bulwark against the racial hatred now 
manifested in anti-Semitism.” 

e Shifting: One of the major steps 
involving church procedure itself af- 
fected the power of Methodist Bishops 
to ship ministers from one congrega- 
tion to another without consulting 
them or notifying them in advance. 
Hereafter, the conference ruled, the 
bishops must consult pastors before 
transferring them. 

BE ci co IT ala 


Briefs 


gq In New York City last week, 38- 
year-old Rev. Eustachio Paolicelli, one 
of the city’s street cleaners, was con- 
secrated as a bishop of the Church of 
God, an Italian-language Protestant 
denomination claiming members 
throughout the United States and in 
several foreign countries. Italian- 
born Bishop Paolicelli, who will su- 
pervise 400 congregations along the 
-astern seaboard, will continue street- 
cleaning because his religious office 
brings no salary. 


@ FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover an- 
nounced that during the first three 
months of this year, 19-year-old boys 
and girls led all other age groups in 
the frequency of arrests. He also re- 
ported that out of 147,989 arrests, 
75,074 were of persons under 30, 


@ In St. Peter’s Cathedral at Rome, 
Pope Pius XII elevated two women to 
sainthood. The first persons canon- 
ized by the former Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli, the woman were Marie Eu- 
phrasia Pelletier of France (1796- 
1868), founder of the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd, and Gemma Galgani of 
Italy (1878-1903), famous for her re- 
ported stigmata (marks corresponding 
to the wounds that Christ received at 
his crucifixion), 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





TNEC: Interim Report 


Since it began studying the Amer- 
ican economy in December, 1938, the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee has published 5,300 pages of 
testimony, comprising 12 paper-bound 
volumes. The TNEC, made up of six 
Congressional representatives and six 
departmental ones, is not a legisla- 
tive committee, and has no power to 
report bills. It can make suggestions. 

The material already reported will 
take years to digest. Last week the 
Committee, which winds up its work 
this year, indicated that it was still 
less than half-way through the sub- 
jects it plans to investigate. This hint 
was found in a comprehensive list of 
its proposed studies which the TNEC 
mailed to economists and business men. 

The list included 27 monographs 
to be submitted to the TNEC by gov- 
ernment departments; and 29 research 
reports, which are also being -pre- 
pared by departments. The reports 
are expected to furnish a wealth of 
hitherto uncollected material to indus- 
try—and to Congress as a basis for 
legislation. 


Jobs Over 40 

Approximately 37 per cent of all 
WPA workers are 45 years old and 
over, and probably another 10 per cent 
are between 40 and 45. The average 
age of the 27,000 war veterans in 136 
specia] CCC camps for veterans is 47. 
Facts like these buttress the common 
‘American belief that the jobless man 
over 40 has a special problem. 

So when President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed the first week of May “Nation- 
al Employment Week,” special empha- 
Sis was placed on getting jobs for the 


Random Statistics 


MERICAN fur farms produce 
A 300,000 silver fox pelts annual- 
ly; another 50,000 pelts are imported 
in normal years... e@ Every day 
approximately 3,850,000 barrels of 
crude oil gushes from American 
wells ... @ America’s fondness for 
playing with model trains is the 
basis of a $12,000,000 toy railroad 
industry ...@ There are 33,188 
licensed civilian pilots in the United 
States. Another 32,819 flying stu- 
dents are enrolled in Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority schools ... © 
During the past seven years, 27 per 
cent of all postmasters appointed 
have been women ...e In 1939, 
there were 4,460,000 motor trucks in 
use in the U. S., 3,500,000 were oper- 
ated by individual owners or in 
fleets of eight or less ...@ Popu- 
larity of nickel-in-the-slot machines 
has forced the Mint to increase its 
production of nickels. Last March 
the Philadelphia Mint alone produc- 
ed 18,000,000 nickels ...e@ During 
1939 U. S. freezing plants froze 
183,408,000 pounds of fishery prod- 
ucts worth $13,300,000. 































“40 and overs.” The American Legion, 
which sponsors the week, estimated 
that one-third of a million workers 
over 40 were placed during the job 
week campaign last year. This year, 
with twice as many organizations co- 
operating as did last year, the Legion 
hopes to double the placements. 

To get the week off to a flying start, 
Federal Security Administrator Paul 
McNutt revealed an optimistic piece of 
news. About 250,000 jobs were filled 
during March by the Federal Employ- 
ment Service, McNutt said. Of these, 
218,000 jobs were in private industry, 
or 18 per cent more than had been 
hired during March, 1939. 

Endorsing President Roosevelt’s ap- 
peal for jobs for men over 40, 76-year- 
old Henry Ford commented: “My own 
opinion is that men do not come to full 
usefulness until they are forty.” He 
said that of 85,967 Ford auto industry 
employees in the Detroit area, 34,437 
are over 40. “I don’t believe in retiring 
men for age,” Ford said. “The longer 


they work, the longer they live.” 


Chamber's 28th 

Organized in 1912 during the Presi- 
dency of William Howard Taft, the 
OU. S. Chamber of Commerce is the 
correlating agency and_ national 
spokesman for the big and little busi- 
nessmen aftiliated with local and state 
chambers of commerce throughout the 
country. 

In Washington, D. C., the chamber 
maintains an imposing Indiana lime- 
stone building as its headquarters. 
There; each year, it holds a national 
convention at which the desires of its 
members are formally proclaimed to 
the nation, and more particularly to 
Congress. 

Since 1933, the-major U. S. C. of C. 
convention theme has been firm op- 
position to the New Deal. Last week, 
as the 1,800 businessmen who had at- 
tended the Chamber’s twenty-eighth 
annual convention jn the nation’s capi- 
tal headed homeward, it was obvious 
there had been no change; the New 
Deal was still anathema. 

This was made plain in the 24-point 
program presented by the resolutions 
committee at the end of the four-day 
meeting and adopted without debate. 
Called for were such things as these: 
(1) removal of business “deterrents” 
from laws regulating issuance of pri- 
vate securities; (2) an end to the “easy 
money” policy that “threatens the 
whole system of private savings and 
private enterprise;” (3) repeal of the 
Wages-Hours Act and fundamental 
amendment of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act; (4) balancing of the Fed- 
eral budget; (5) lifting of “oppressive” 
business taxation; (6) a halt to gov- 
ernment competition with private in- 
dustry; (7) administration of work re- 
lief by the states. : 

In addition to opposition to the New 
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The Chamber Chose James Kemper 


Deal, however, the 28th convention had 
another theme: the European war 
and possible U. S. involvement in it. 
Disquieted, the convention adopted 
a resolution urging that pay-as-you-go 
national defense measures be speeded 
so that “any potential aggressor, how- 
ever powerful and ambitious, will be 
fearful to attack us.” At the same time, 
however, it beseeched Congress “to 
keep the United States out of war un- 
less our nation is endangered.” 
Before breaking up, the convention 
elected a new president—plump and 
bespectacled James S. Kemper of Chi- 
cago, 53-year-old president of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. He 
succeeded W. Gibson Carey, Jr., presi 
dent of the Yale & Towne “Manufac- 


turing Co. 
Oe 
Briefs 


q Strikes and lockouts*during 1939 
involved 1,170,962 workers and caused 
approximately 17,812,000 man-days of 
idleness, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reports. The figure represents an 
increase of 8,664,000 man-days ove! 
1938 but is well under the record- 
breaking 1937 total of 28,424,857 man 
days. New York, with 726 strikes, 
had more than any other state. 


g If the growing season is average, 
production and supplies of feed grains 
in 1940 will be less than in 1939. <A: 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultura! 
Economics, the March 1 planting re- 
port indicated a 4,000,000-acre reduc- 
tion in corn, slightly larger acreages 
of oats and barley and a 1,000,000-acre 
increase in grain sorghums. 


@ An increase of 128% over 1939 in 
the number of farmers insuring their 
wheat crop with the government has 
been noted by the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation. <A total of 375.- 
000 wheat-growers have taken out in- 
surance guaranteeing them approx'- 
mately 106,000,000 bushels of whe:! 
this year. In the first year crop insur- 
ance was available, 166,000 farmers 
protected their harvests for a crop of 
approximately 61,000,000 bushels. 
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EDUCATION > 
Work in June 


Most important question facing a 
college graduate is “Will I get a job?” 

loday, for the first time since 1929, 
a majority of the 173,000 students fin- 
ishing college can Jook toward the 
future with bright expectations. Last 
week, the results of university spring 
surveys revealed the European war 
was multiplying jobs for America’s 
educationally trained youth. 

Typical of these surveys was one 
made by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Chicago. 
Out of 154 colleges and universities 
included in the study, 104 reported em- 
ployment calls for June graduates 
were more numerous than a year ago, 
with improvements ranging from a 
“little” to 100 per cent. 

The war boom has been especially 
beneficial to engineering students, 
who are now in demand among east- 
ern manufacturing industries. War- 
stimulated production has also caused 
corporation scouts to make earlier 
pilgrimages to college campuses. Lead- 
ing the demand for college-trained 
personnel are the heavy industries, 
with aviation in the forefront. 

Starting salaries, however, remain 
at about the same level as a year ago, 
ranging from $80 to $150 a month, The 
technically-trained graduates are get- 
ting the higher salaries. 

‘ ili dina 
*,* . ’ 
“Citizenship Day” 

Fourteen years ago a 37-year-old 
professor noted what was to him a 
lamentable fact. The fact was that of 
the thousands of American youth who 
each year attained the voting age of 
21, only a-ynegligible few were prepar- 
ed for the vital business of active 
citizenship in a democracy. 

Determined to correct this, Roy Jef- 
ferson Colbert, professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., had an idea. The idea: 
to develop a voluntary educational 
program through which young Amer- 
icans approaching voting age, or just 
past it, could learn the workings of 
their government and their place in 

In addition, as Colbert saw it, the 
program would be capped by a “Citi- 
zenship Day” on which the “students” 

ould take the American citizenship 
oath in a ceremony impressing upon 
them the value of their franchise. 
For years, Colbert’s efforts to “sell” 
s idea to various communities bore 

fruit. But last year, little Mani- 
towoc, Wis., agreed to try it. The ex- 

riment proved so successful that it 

tracted nation-wide attention. As a 
result, similar programs were launch- 
ed this year by at least 12 states and 
dozens of communities throughout the 

ition. Next week, these programs 

ill end with 100,000 native-born 
\merican young men and women af- 
lirming their citizenship. 

Prof. Colbert’s program works in 
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Steinbeck’s Novel Won (see col. 3) 


this way: Young men and women who 
will be 21 years old in the year end- 
ing the third Sunday in May (“Citizen- 
ship Day”), band together in discus- 
sion groups, beginning in the preced- 
ing January. With adults serving as 
leaders at forum sessions, the groups 
tackle governmental problems in non- 
partisan fashion over a period of four 
or five months. There are no grades 
or marks on their work, but they are 
rewarded on “Citizenship Day,” when 
they take the citizenship oath, by hav- 
ing prominent state and local person- 
alities praise their efforts. 

With plans for this year’s “Citizen- 
ship Day” being carefully laid last 
week, a movement was afoot in Con- 
gress to give the program national 
recognition. Pending was a bill that 
would make the third Sunday in May a 
national “Citizenship Recognition 
Day,” a day on which the country as 
a Whole would officially take cogniz- 
ance of its new voters. 

a 


School Shorts 


G Grammar schools, high schools 
and universities are now using “Hu- 
man Relations” films to illustrate the 
problems facing young Americans. The 
pictures, excerpts from Hollywood 
movies, are produced by a commission 
acting under a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant in cooperation with the movie 
industry. Regional distributing offices 
have been established in New York, 
the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Atlanta, the Division of Teach- 
ing Aids of the University of Boston, 
the College Film Center in Chicago 
and the Extension Division of the 
University of California. 


q When E., V. Ramsey, principal of 
the Lake Worth High School, in Fort 
Worth, Texas, was recently ousted by 
the school board, protesting students 
walked out of classes and barricaded 
the school entrance with barbed wire. 
The school board had voted not to re- 
tain Ramsey on the ground that he 
told classroom jokes about sex in Ger- 
many. His defenders, however, said 
the move was entirely political. 











NAMES 


In New York City last week, Colum- 
bia University trustees announced the 
winners of the annual Pulitzer Prizes 
in literature, drama and journalism. 
Awards included: for the novel, The 
Grapes of Wrath by JOHN STEIN- 
BECK; play, The Time of Your Life 
by WILLIAM SAROYAN; biography, 
Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters 
by RAY STANNARD BAKER; and his- 
tory, Abraham Lincoln: The War 
Years by CARL SANDBURG. On the 
ground that artists should not accept 
such honors, Saroyan refused to accept 
the $1,000 check accompanying his 
award. 





DAVID ROCKEFELLER, 24-year-old 
son of John D. Rockefeller Jr., has 
quietly joined Mayor La Guardia’s 
secretarial staff in New York City as 
a non-salaried “interne.” Working for 
his doctorate at the University of Chi- 
cago, he is one of 60 students receiv- 
ing graduate credits by studying city 
government. Commenting last week 
on whether he planned to enter poli- 
tics young Rockefeller said: “I don’t 
know. I really want to see if I like 
this type of work.” 

In Washington, GEORGE M. COHAN, 
Broadway stage veteran, received a 
gold medal from President Roosevelt 
in belated Congressional recognition 
of his two patriotic songs, “Over 
There” and “A Grand Old Flag,” writ- 
ten in 1905. 


* * * 


In the sixty-sixth Kentucky Derby, 
at Churchill Downs, 95,000 persons 
watched GALLAHADION, a 35-1 shot, 
beat Bimelech, heavily played odds-on 
favorite. The purse of $60,150 was the 
richést Derby gross in history. 

Mississippi’s Governor PAUL B. 
JOHNSON, 60, and Major FREDERICK 
SULLENS, 63, editor of the Jackson 
Daily News, have been enemies for 
almost 35 years. Meeting in a Jackson 
City hotel lobby, the Governor unex- 
pectedly began to cane Sullens, Bleed- 
ing, Sullens threw the executive across 
a chair, removed the gubernatorial 
glasses and hit him in the face. 

In New York City CLARENCE A, 
HATHAWAY, editor of the Communist 
Daily Worker, was found guilty of 
criminal libel. The complaint against 
Hathaway had been sworn out by Mrs. 
Edith Liggett, widow of Walter W. 
Liggett, Minneapolis newspaper pub- 
lisher, who was slain by an unidenti- 
fied gunman in 1935. She charged 
Hathaway’s editorials attacked her 
reputation and the memory of her 
husband. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
became a “glamour girl” when she 
donned tan-powder make-up in prep- 
aration for appearing in her first 
movie. The film will be the first in a 
series of shorts on hobbies. 
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James Cromwell 


I think my life is spanning one of 
the greatest periods in American his- 
tory. The man of my class is chang- 
ing his way of thinking for the first 
time since the Revolution. Respon- 
sibility to one’s fellow citizens is 
dominant now. You might say I am 
a symbol of a great change taking 
place . 


HE words are those of James 

Henry Roberts Cromwell, and 
they about sum up the man, or at least 
his feelings. For 43-year-old Jimmy 
Cromwell is completely sincere when 
he says he wants to do something 
about it—-about the “shambles of un- 
employment” and all the things that 
seem so cruelly out of joint. 

In certain journalistic circles, it has 
been more or less fashionable to poke 
sly fun at Cromwell as the fellow who 
married Doris Duke, “the wealthiest 
girl in the world.” It has been more or 
less fashionable, too, to giggle in witty 
prose at his political aspirations, as if 
there were something too amusing for 
words in the idea of a rich man seek- 
ing office. All this has been a handi- 
cap of sorts, but it has not stopped 
Cromwell. At any rate, he has ap- 
parently ridden out the laughs, and his 
obvious earnestness is beginning to 
impress a lot of the very same people 
who used to think Jimmy had taken 
to politics just for a gag. 


OR the fact is that Cromwell has 

both mind and heart set on estab- 
lishing himself in a career of public 
service. To this end, he is resigning 
next week as Minister to Canada in 
order to campaign for a seat in the 
United States Senate. Taking effect 
May 21, the resignation will coincide 
with New Jersey’s primary election, in 
which Cromwell’s name will be enter- 
ed as a candidate for the Senatorial 
nomination on the Democratic ticket. 
Since he has the full support of Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City, it is a 
foregone conclusion that he will be 
named, but that will be just the first 
step. After the primary, the real cam- 
paigning will begin, with the decision 
to come next November in a contest 
with Republican Senator W. Warren 
Barbour. 

In many ways Cromwell’s emergence 
in national politics has been spectac- 
ular. Until a relatively short time 
ago, despite respectable . excursions 
in economic research, he was almost 
unknown to the general public, except 
as a young man who was at one time 
a “playboy” with a great deal of mon- 
ey and who later settled down by 
marrying Doris Duke, a rather shy girl 
with strikingly good looks and a few 
score millions. In his short-lived and 
somewhat stormy experience as Min- 
ister to Canada, however, he has be- 
come a familiar personality to Ameri- 
cans from one end of the country to 
the other. Appointed to the post early 





International 


Cromwell: “I Am a Symbol’ 


this year, he has been front-page ma- 
terial ever since—and a kind of red 
flag to the isolationists in Congress. 

Isolationists are especially allergic 
to him because of the speech he de- 
livered not many weeks ago before the 
Empire Club of Canada. In the speech, 
Cromwell came out unequivocally for 
an Allied victory, thus clearly violat- 
ing the sometimes incomprehensible 
niceties of diplomatic usage. Though 
forceful and forthright, the speech was 
too frank for an envoy and too real- 
istic. Accordingly, more or less as a 
matter of required form, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull had to deplore it 
publicly. 


OW that he is quitting Canada and 
looking for a place in the Senate, 
Cromwell is being subjected to consid- 
erable criticism. In the first place, 
there are those who charge that he 
made his Canadian speech as a politi- 
cal gesture calculated to advance his 
candidacy in New Jersey. In the sec- 
ond place, there are a number of 
Democrats who cannot stomach his 
tie-up with Boss Hague’s machine. And 
in the third place, a lot of his wealthy 
friends think his economic theories are 
crazy—or if not crazy, too radical to be 
preached by a man as rich as Jimmy. 
But as with the journalistic wags, 
Cromwell lets his own deep-rooted 
sincerity carry him forward against 
all such criticism. His wealth has fill- 
ed him with a great sense of responsi- 
bility and however deficient he may 
or may not be in some things, he wants 
more than anything else to live a use- 
ful life in public service. This has 
not always been his attitude, for he 
himself confesses that he never felt 
particularly concerned about anything 
until the stock market crashed in 1929 
and America skidded downward. 
In the 1920s, Cromwell was regarded 
more or less as a “playboy” but he is 
no “playboy” now. Since 1929, he has 
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revolutionized his way of thinking, ., 


that today he is a rich man who |). 
lieves in many things most rich ; 
refuse to accept. An ardent \ 
Dealer since the New Deal came 
power, he looks upon the world 
anything but a well-ordered drea 
as a place too full of misery and (/ 
pression to be tolerated without 
effort being made to better it. And 
believing in constructive change, 
has developed his own ideas on ¢ 
nomics and government. 

In 1933, Cromwell published his fi 
book on economics, The Voice 
Young America. It was a book aln 
prophetic in content, advocating su: 
measures as repeal of the 18th amen: 
ment, tariff reductions, guarante 
bank deposits and compulsory une 
ployment insurance, all of which ha 
since materialized under the New De:! 

No matter what critics may think 0! 
Cromwell’s maturity as an econon 
theorist, they have to concede that h 
heart is in the right place and thai 
he is acutely aware of wealth’s 1 
sponsibility in relation to society at 
large. If he wanted to, he could hay 
gone on living pleasantly without a 
worry in the world or a thought fo: 
other people’s troubles. 


IS father was Oliver Eaton Cro: 

well, a well-to-do attorney, his 
mother the daughter of James Henr\ 
Roberts, a corporation lawyer fo 
whom Jimmy was named. Asa young 
ster, Jimmy attended fashionable Fa\ 
School in Southboro, Mass., and late: 
prepped at swank Lawrenceville. H 
had all the advantages of a child bo: 
with a diamond-studded silver spovo 
in his mouth, and as he grew old: 
his environment grew wealthier a: 
wealthier. 

After his father’s death, Jimmy) 
mother married Edward T. Stotesbu: 
of Philadelphia. A partner of J. | 
Morgan and for years treasurer 
the National Republican Committe. 
Stotesbury had a fortune estimated i! 
$10,000,000, but this apparently had 
little effect on young James. Despi! 
his family’s wealth and G. O. P. stand 
ards, Cromwell developed plain symp 
toms of being a Democrat with a curi- 
ous desire to know what made mone 
come in one end and go out the othe: 
Economics being his first interest, lh: 
entered the Wharton School of Finance 
at the University of Pennsylvania, b 
his education there was cut sho: 
when the United States entered th 
war. An ensign in the Naval Reser, 
Cromwell went to Annapolis for trai! 
ing, served on a destroyer in conv: 
duty and ended up as a captain o! 
the Marines. 

With both school and war behind, 
Cromwell in 1920 married Delphi: 
Dodge, heiress to the Dodge motor fo 
tune, which was said to be $50,000,000) 
Taking a leaf from the Stotesbu 
book, he entered the banking field 
a partner in Drexel & Company, and 
then organized his first independent! 
venture—the Cromwell-Dodge Corpo- 
ration, which financed the sale of al! 


Dodge cars sold east of the Mississippi. 


Toward the end of the boom era—his 
night club phase—Cromwell was stung 
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$6,000,000 Florida real-estate 

scheme, and shortly thereafter he 

began to realize that his life was 

“spanning one of the greatest periods 

, American history.” From then on, 

he was an earnest young man intent 
earning as much as he could about 
1omics and government. 


By 1933, Cromwell’s thoughts had 
tallized enough for him to write 
The Voice of Young America. “Since 
1 he has authored numerous pam- 
ets and collaborated on one other 
hook. The latter is an unorthodox 
k called In Defense of Capitalism, 
hich Cromwell sets forth what he 
sards aS his central economic thesis. 
fhis thesis calls for “synchronization” 
of numerous factors in order to avoid 
cycles of prosperity and depression. To 
apply his theory, he would delegate to 
the government strict control over 
oney to make prices fluctuate evenly 
ith the flow of goods. Rather ab- 
struse, Cromwell’s “synchronization” 
lea has been gently ridiculed by pro- 
fessional economists but he has such 
th jn it that he will travel hundreds 
niles to discuss it, illustrating his 
points with a specially-produced movie 
rt—much like an African explorer 
eturning with lantern slides to ex- 
n the wonders of the jungle. 


NTENSELY loyal to the New Deal, 
| Cromwell has been active in the 
Hbemocratic Party since 1928, when he 
deserted the Republican tradition of 
ihe Stotesburys to support Al Smith’s 
campain against prohibition. His wife 

the former Doris Duke whom he 

ried in 1935 after divorcing Del- 
phine Dodge—is politically of the same 
faith. With a fortune reputed to be 
70,000,000, Mrs. Cromwell believes 
with her husband that “responsibilty 

one’s fellow citizens is dominant 
ow,” and she shares with him the sin- 
cerity of a wealthy individual desiring 
io see social reforms effected through 
forward-looking government. 

\lthough Cromwell has never con- 
tributed to party campaign funds, his 
27-year-old wife gave -$50,000 to the 
Democratic National Committee to 
support the re-election of President 
hoosevelt in 1936—a_ contribution 
which many say accounted for Jim- 
inv’s appointment to the post in Cana- 
d As for herself, Mrs. Cromwell has 
done social work, but she is cur- 
rently inactive, expecting the arrival 
of a baby in August. Cromwell, inci- 
dentally, has a 16-year-old daughter 
by his former wife. 

lhe Cromwell’s have six homes—the 
2.400-acre Duke Farms in Somerville, 
\. J., one in Newport, one in Palm 
Beach, one in North Carolina, one in 
the Antibes, and a fabulous Shangri-La 
in Hawaii. But the place that appeals 

st to them at present is Washington, 
). C. They hope that after next No- 
vember, they will be able to take up 
esidence there, with tall, gum-chew- 

‘, informal Jimmy as U. S. Senator 
from New Jersey—a man who regards 
himself as a symbol of much-needed 
change, a man who wants very much 
lo give useful direction to his life in 
the field of public service. 


in a 











PATHFINDER POLL 





G. O. P. in 17 


UR story for this week further 

confirms the national scope of 
rank-and-file Republican interest in 
the Presidential aspirations of New 
York’s’ racket-busting district  at- 
torney, Thomas E. Dewey. The figures 
cover a survey of G. O. P. possibilities 
in the seven farm states and the ten 
states of the South. 

To summarize right at the begin- 
ning, Dewey leads handily in all 17 
of these states, with overwhelm- 
ing percentages in most of them—a 
fact readily supported by the tabula- 
tion on this page. How closely and 
symmetrically voting habits of people 
in groups of states arrange themselves 
is indicated by our percentages for 


-———Farm Belt, Solid South 


HIS tabulation covers the seven Farm-Belt states and the ten states of the 
It shows how those who voted for Alf Landon in 1936 now 
feel toward the outstanding Republican Presidential hopefuls. 
Attorney Thomas E. Dewey is far out in front. 


Solid South. 


FARM BELT 


State DEWEY VANDENBERG TAFT HOOVER Scattering 
ae eer eee 18.8% 27.0% 10.9% 5.6% 7.7% 
Wisconsin ...... 68.9 21.1 1.8 4.6 0.6 
North Dakota :«.. 60.9 17.4 6.5 10.9 43 
South Dakota 60.7 16.5 17.7 3.8 1.3 
lowa 57.0 16.5 12.2 10.3 4.0 
ee a ee 57.9 28.7 2.8 8.0 2.6 
Nebraska ..... 54.0 36.1 3A4 3.7 2.8 

SOLID SOUTH 
er arse ay $2. 0.9 $1.1 14.2 1.8 
rere 61.5 11.5 6.4 15.4 5.2 
North Carolina 66.2 5.8 5.5 11.2 11.3 
South Carolina 53.4 18.3 10.3 9.9 8.1 
Arkansas ...... duly 48.0 18.7 14,2 15.1 4.0 
Mississippi ..... 44.5 22.1 20.2 10.9 9.6 
Wee vi svkees 40.3 17.8 10.8 21.5 96 
Alabama ..... 64.4 14.3 94 5.8 6.1 
Florida ..... 39.1 25.2 12.6 10.2 12.9 
Texas 40).7 20.6 5.5 








North and South Dakota. One goes for 
Dewey with 60.9 and the other with 
60.7. Similarly, lowa gives him 57.0 
while the adjoining state of Kansas 
gives him 57.9. 

In the Solid South, where even for 
PATHFINDER it becomes a feat of no 
small magnitude to find a Republican 
voter, Senator Vandenberg shows the 
greatest secondary strength, but 
Dewey nevertheless enjoys a kind of 
walkaway, with popular sentiment 
backing him in every nook and cranny 
of cotton-and-mint-julep land, This 
goes for the people, but as is well 
known, it does not necessarily go for 
the politicians and others meeting in 
Philadelphia on June 24; the problem 
of the actual convention vote is some- 
thing that the wisest students of public 
opinion approach with caution, as if 
approaching the River Styx. You just 
can’t tell what will happen until you 
get to it. 

A point worth noting, however, is 
that former President Hoover's 








strength is relatively important in the 
southern states, where he outdistances 
Taft and Vandenberg in four. As-a po- 
tential ally of Taft or Vandenberg, this 
Hoover strength can become formid- 
able at the convention—formidable 
enough to bring either the Ohio or 
Michigan Senator within shooting dis- 
tance of the young and glamorous 
New Yorker. Always provided, of 
course, that Hoover is thinking of 
lending support to either, 

Another point worth noting is that 
the South’s Republican delegations to 
national conventions are all too often 
the “property” of a group or an indi- 
vidual, and thus the implications of a 
popular poll like PATHFINDER’s be- 
come less significant in this area. Even 
so, a candidate’s vote-getting strength 










As usual, District 




















































is not always limited to how he stands 
in his own party—not by any means, 
In an actual election campaign, his true 
strength is predicted on how able he 
is to attract voters of the opposing 
party, the big and important shifting 
element in the electorate, the people 
who have become dissatisfied with the 
party in power—the party they help- 
ed elect. 

This is an interesting subject, and 
PATHFINDER will soon discuss it 
more fully in this department, for the 
shifting vote can have the effect of a 


tidal movement on the fortunes of lead- 


ing candidates. However, before we 
get around to that, we shall take a little 
space in next week’s issue to attempt 
an appraisal of the November elec- 


tion-day prospects of both major 

parties. 
ceed. hey 
Publisher 






























































































































EDITORIAL 





The Atom and the World 


OILED down, the somewhat tech- 

nical language of our atom story 
on page 10 means this: if U-235 is 
ever brought within easy reach of 
man, the whole world will be revo- 
lutionized. 


One pound of this substance—now 
isolated for the first time in pure 
form—is equivalent in power produc- 
tivity to five million pounds of coal or 
three million pounds of gasoline. Five 
or 10 pounds of it would be enough to 
drive a great ocean liner indefinitely 
back and forth across the seas. Let 
science find a way to extract it in 
Jarge quantities, and life as we know it 
today will come to an end. 

Potentially, U-235 is more revolu- 
tionary than anything before it. At 
the beginning of 1940 not even an in- 
finitestimal drop of it was available in 
pure form. Then late in February a 
minute bit of it was captured, and now 
its supply is 200 times that amount. 
Though still almost infinitesimal in its 
availability, the substance exists in 
abundance in all parts of the world, 
locked up in other matter, and its 
discoverers suggest that the day may 
come when it will be had -for the 
asking. 


ND if that day comes, mankind will 

be thrust into a new age of power, 
a new form of society, a new system 
of economics, a new world. U-235, its 
atoms letting off steam merely through 
contact with cold water, conceivably 
could do away with all need for coal 
and oil and natural gas. Conceivably, 
it could sweep away all 20th century 
technology, replacing our present ma-é 
chine age with something much more 
wonderful—and perhaps much more 
dreadful. Great hydro-electric dams 
would become useless, all things on 
wheels, wings and keels would be 
transformed, almost everything would 
be revolutionized, socially, politically, 
economically. 

The story of U-235 is the story of 
atoms being smashed, and then har- 
nessed for energy after being smashed. 
It is the story of science moving closer 
and closer into the unknown to make il 
known—a slightly awesome story of 
man toying with giant force imprison- 
ed in a fundamental building block of 
nature. And if man learns how to let 
the prisoner out, evil may follow as 
well as good, for U-235 is apparently 
a substance of enormous destructive 
powers, a fit weapon for nations at 
war. The mind reels in thinking about 
it and about what a wreck it could 
make of our civilization if improperly 





applied. However, for the moment at 
least, all of us may rest assured— 
U-235 is still in its laboratory stage, 
likely to stay that way for generations, 
if not forever. 


q . 
A Lesson for Us 


S YET there is no precise or de- 

tailed information on the subject, 
but it seems clear enough that the 
fighting plane has become a match for 
the warship. This wasn’t so in the 
conflict of 1914-18, for then a well- 
equipped navy had nothing to fear 
from the skies —relatively nothing, 
that is. 

Today, however, the story is alto- 
gether different. Since the First World 
War, aviation has advanced half mir- 
aculously, so that now it is a decisive 
battle factor in all land and sea opera- 
tions. Germany’s spectacular blitz- 
krieg in both Poland and Norway has 
demonstrated this beyond doubt, par- 
ticuarly in the case of Norway where 
Britain’s mighty navy has felt the 
shock of Nazi air superiority. 


Of course the British navy is still 
supreme in the war, but it is not so 
supreme as it used to be. Since Sep- 
tember—notably in the Norwegian 
undertaking—it has found itself being 
challenged from the sky, and challeng- 
ed quite effectively. For although the 
British are not saying exactly how 
much their ships have suffered from 
German air attacks, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the damage has 
been great enough to worry the Ad- 
miralty. And by the same token, it 


has been great enough to make high- 
placed 


Washington officials wonder 





Marcus in The New York Times 


Something to Worry Britain’s Admiralty 





PATHFINDER 


about the strength of our own Anyr. 
ican fleet. 


One such official is Secretary of t)p 
Navy Charles Edison. Indeed, pertiap, 
no one in the country is more qualitie, 
than he to comment on the subject. 
because his position gives him access 
to confidential information from ever, 
government source concerned jt) 
knowing about such things. Accord. 
ingly, when he says that the airplane 
has a “temporary” advantage over the 
battleship, that is news of unusual 
significance, and his recommendations 
stemming from that consideratioy 
merit immediate attention. In_ his 
own words: 


I think that aircraft have a tempo- 
rary advantage over ships. This can 
be overcome by improved armor and 
armaments on the topside of the ves- 
sels. One thing that stands out ve 
forcibly with me is that our ships hay: 
been designed to meet weapons in ex- 
istence many years. These weapon 
are gun-fire, shell-fire, mines and sub- 
marines. Not enough attention bh: 
been paid to the topsides of our ship 
to permit them to meet this ai: 
weapon. 


CCORDING to the Secretary—de- 
A spite an insistent Nazi claim | 
the contrary (see page 7)—the airplan 
cannot sink battleships but it can dis- 
organize their controls, which means 
it can put the floating fortresses out o! 
commission in times of critical fight- 
ing maneuvers. Already-built war- 
ships in America’s navy, he says 
should therefore be fortified agains! 
this topside threat, and new designs 
should be drawn for those yet to 
built—new designs from the bottom up 


In other words, while making 
clear that our present navy is poten! 
enough to cope with any force, Secre- 
tary Edison suggests that future flee! 
construction must be radically differ- 
ent from that in the past, and ou 
ships now afloat need to be strength- 
ened against air attack wherever su 
strengthening is structurally feasib! 
In a sense, this view makes naval his- 
tory. At any rate, if the Secretary's 
judgment is correct, it means we ar 
probably on the threshhold of a ne 
era in naval design and strategy, 
era made necessary by the less 
taught through Britain’s experie 
with Nazi planes at sea. 


As a property investment, as per- 


haps the greatest sea force in th 


world, our navy is worth sonie four 
billion dollars, but its true value can- 
not be measured in cash. For it is our 
first line of defense, and as such it | 
a priceless safeguard to be made 4 
impregnable as possible from the men- 
Secretary Edison’s re- 


ace in the sky. 
marks clearly imply that such 
pregnability is lacking. 


Nazj lesson completely to heart—x« 
without delay. 





If that is real- 
ly the case, we should take the Britis!- 
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“CAPITAL. CHAT 


Apes & Zooglers 








TEVER expect the obvious in this | 


improbable world. If a man tells 
ou he is a screen ape, for example, 
he may be trying to say that he is a 
second Clark Gable. But more likely 
he is a coal screener in a mine, An 
oven tender may work in a bakery. 
But he is just as likely to load tobacco 
dryers for a living. 

We gleaned these curious facts from 
he Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

released by the Labor Depart- 
ent. Secretary Perkins is pretty 
oud of the 30,000-title Dictionary. 
vas the last work of the old United 
States Employment Service, now un- 
the Social Security Board. 

The Dictionary is full of fascinating 
iobs. A zoogler, for instance, is a 
led tender in a logging camp. A cat 
skinner is a tractor operator, and a 
ilpit man works in a steel mill. 
list is well nigh endless; for light read- 
ng, we suggest you get a copy of it. 

Sekt nao Mh 2's. Reon Rtas 


“Is That All?” 


\ OST everyone knows by now that 
1 the “census revolt,” over which 
Senator Charles W. Tobey of New 
Hampshire spent so many days beat- 
ing his breast, never did materialize. 
But Senator Tobey’s anti-income- 
and-bathtub-questions ‘campaign did 
have one result on which the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire probably 
didn’t figure. His blitzkrieg that failed 
left the Census Bureau holding the 
bag—a bag filled with 14,500,000 un- 
used. income blanks. 
When Senator Tobey really got 
irmed up to his campaign against 
e income and bathtub questions, the 
Census Bureau played it safe. “All 
cht,” it said, in effect, “if the people 
ject to answering the income ques- 
ns outright, we’ll give them a form 
it they can fill out in private and 
iil to Washington.” 
raking Senator Tobey at his gloom- 
t word, the Bureau had 15,000,000 
these blanks printed. Well, it 
rned out that only about a half- 
llion people were sensitive about 
heir incomes, and the Census Bureau 
w has about 14,500,000 unused in- 
me slips on its hands. 
During their first month’s work, by 
e way, the census takers managed to 
unt 117,000,000 American Noses. 
Bad weather and the longer list of 
estions held up the count somewhat. 
When all the figures are ingthe total 
\bably will be in the neighborhood 
130,000,000. 
Footnote on the Great Census Bat- 
enumerators report that a high 
reentage of citizens, at the end of 
» quiz, looked surprised and asked, 
is that all?” Apparently they were 


| 
| 
| 
a 


The | 


ticipating questions on how many | 

ths they took last year, or what did 

u do with that nickel’s change you 
cot the night of May 16th? 


| 
| 


JEANNE, THAT 
BIG PRODUCER 
6 HERE! IF He 
LIKES “THE DRESS 
REHEARSAL, HE 
MAY PuT YOU ON 


YOUNG LADY, You 
WERE SPLENDID 
UNTIL YOU BLEW 
UP! I COULD USE 
You IN MY SHOW, 
IF YOU WEREN'T 
SO NERVOUS 
AND IRRITABLE/ 


GLAD “To HAVE 
You IN MY SHOW, 
JEANNE, You 'RE 

DOING FINE / 
AND You'RE THE 

BEST-NATURED 
MEMBER OF THE 

cAésT ! 





w You'D BE 


NONSENSE / IF 
HE WANTED NEW 
“TALENT, HE 
WOULDN'T Come 


Stor THAT Music ! 
“TO AN AMATEUR ‘ 


You NIT-wiTs ! 


SOUNDS LIKE 
COFFEE-NERVES / 
WHEN ANY OF MY 
TROUPE FEEL THAT 
WAY, THE DOCTOR 
USUALLY MAKES ‘EM 
CUT OUT COFFEE 
AND SWITCH: 
STUM 


IRRITABLE, TOO, 
iF YOU HAD MY 
INDIGESTION « «+ 

AND COULDN'T 


To PIPE DOWN / 
HIS CHATTER 
WOULD GNE 

ANYONE A Pain / 


WHY SHOULDN'T 


I BE GOOD-NATURED ? 


GROUCHY — SINCE 
I SWITCHED 
“To PostuM / 


that has made it 


Foods Product. 


NONSENSE ! 

STILL -—IF You 
SAY IT MIGHT 
HELP— 2 COULD 
TRY 1T/ I CAN'T 





ANY PEOPLE can 
safely drink cof- 

fee. But many others 
—and all children — 
should never drink it. 
So if you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if 
you can’t sleep, or if 
you’re nervous and ir- 
ritable—and you think 
coffee-nerves may be 


responsible—switch to Postum. For 
Postum can’t fray your nerves—it con- 
tains no caffein or stimulant of any kind, 


And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 


the favorite drink in 


millions of homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 
instead. And then—even in two short 
weeks—see if your nervesaren’t steadier 
--.see if you don’t feel better! 


Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp, 
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WASHINGTON 








ON YOUR VISIT 
TO WASHINGTON 


* BED 
* LOBBIES 


NEW YORK 


VISIT NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 1940 


1000 Rooms 
All With Beth 
SINGLE 
$250 4, $400 
DOUBLE 
$49 to $79 


Special Rates To 
Groups. Write For 
Free World's Fair 
Booklet 


Alburn M. Gutierson, Manager 
14 EAST 28' ST. near 5'" Ave., N.Y. 


NO INCREASE for WORLD’S FAIR! 


\ Empire rates will begin—as always—at $2.00 





single; $3.00 double. Send for FREE booklet G 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST.—NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway to Times Square’ E. B. BELL, Gen. Mgr, 





__ ATLANTIC COTY 


THE PRESIDENT 


Newest Boardwalk Hotel 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Mederate Rates 
Transient 


American and 
European Plans 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Sun Decks Turkish Baths 


Fully Equipped Apartments 
ong or Short Term 


HARRY N. NORTON, Manager 








Own a beautiful, big, stream- 
lined TROTWOOD ECONOMY 
TRAILER COACH. Travel eco- 
nomically, and enjoy all the 
comforts of a modern home 
while traveling. Just the thing 
for week end vacations, hunt- 
"Shea a fishing trips = ex- 
tended tours Accommodates 

WOW OMYS ZFS. fourandiseasytoown; Terms: 
FULLY EQUIPPTO Send today for latest 1940 lit- 
eli teen as le estar) pa erature. No obligation; write, 


Trotwood Trailers, Inc., 


804 Main Street Trotwood, Ohio 





PATHFINDER 





THE ANSWER IS— 





In the United States in whom is the 
power to declare war vested? 


@ Congress alone has the power to 
declare war, under Article 1, Section 8 
of the Constitution. But this is gener- 
ally interpreted to mean the Federal 
government, and the customary pro- 
cedure is for Congress to declare war 
only after such a step has been recom- 
mended by the President. Even if a 
| President vetoed an act of war, how- 

ever, Congress could still pass it over 
his veto, the same as any other legisla- 
tive bill or act. 


Are all American submarines govern- 
ment-owned? 


® No. In 1931, F. J. Chrestensen, 
restaurateur of Boston, Mass., bought 
for $40,000 the $2,500,000 Submarine 
S-49 from the U, S. Navy when the 
Navy was cutting down its tonnage to 
keep within the limits set by the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty. Chrestensen, no 
seaman, trained himself and a crew of 
10 to operate it and began exhibiting 
it to curious citizens on payment of a 
moderate sum. According to the Navy 
Department, it is the only privately- 
owned submarine in the United States. 
Built in 1922, the 240-foot, 1,000-ton 
submersible can make 16 knots on the 
surface but cannot dive because the 
Navy kept the batteries needed for 
undersea operations. By terms of the 
sale, Chrestensen cannot re-sell it to 
any foreign government. 


* * . 


What is the greatest depth to which man 
has descended into the ocean? 


e The record is held by Dr. William 
Beebe, director of the Scientific Re- 
search Department of the New York 
Zoological Society. On August 15, 1985, 
in a heavy steel “bathysphere,” he went 
down 3,028 feet off the coast of Ber- 
muda. In diving suits, however, deep 
sea exploration has not achieved any- 
thing near this depth. In theoretical 
tests, U. S. Navy divers have descend- 
ed 500 feet, 80 feet more than the actual 
record. 


What are lie detectors? 


e They are machines designed to 
tell whether a person is lying or not. 
Of all types, perhaps the best known is 
the polygraph of Dr. Leonard Keeler, 
Northwestern University psychologist. 
Another is the psychogalvanometer in- 
vented by Rev. George Sumners, S. J., 
of Fordham University. The _ poly- 
|. graph records heartbeat and breathing 
| changes supposedly induced by lying; 
| the psychogalvanometer measures elec- 
| trical variations presumably caused 
in the body during emotional stress, 
such as when a person is being ex- 
amined for the truth. Many scientists, 
however, think lie detectors are ab- 











surd, and courts of law have little 
spect for evidence produced by th: 
In New York state, for instance, 
detector material is specifically rule 
out of the courts. 


* * * 


Does Switzerland have a navy? 


® No. Switzerland has neither ; 
coast nor streams navigable by sea 
going vessels. However, the | 
mountainous republic now has a deep- 
sea mercantile marine—nine s! 
chartered from a Greek steamship |i 
for the duration of the European 


* * * 


What famous sundial states: “I record 
none but the sunny hours’’? 


e The sundial located on the la 
at Mt. Vernon, George Washingto 
historic home on the Potomac. It was 
contributed by the state of Rhode 
land in 1888 to replace the one whi 
occupied the same place on Mt. Ve 
non’s lawn during Washington’s ti 
its Latin wording reads: Horas n 
numero nist serenas, 


What is the height, width and length of 
Boulder Dam? Is it the world’s biggest? 


® Rising 726.4 feet above bed rock. 
government-run Boulder Dam on th 
Colorado River is the highest in thie 


world. Its width at the bottom is 66\ 
feet, and at the top, 45 feet. Along its 
crest it is 1,244 feet long. A total o! 


4,400,000 cubic yards of concrete w: 
used in its construction. The rece 
addition of a seventh huge*generat 
at the Boulder power plant makes 
the largest in the world at the prese 
time, with a capacity of 860,000 hors: 
power and a potential production 
1,835,000 horsepower. When the gs 
ernment’s Grand Coulee Dam on thi 
Columbia River in Washington is co: 
pleted, however, it will be larger tha 
Boulder Dam. Although only 553 fee! 
high, 500 feet wide at the base and 
feet wide at the top, Grand Coulee’s 
crest will be 4,200 feet long. Contai 
ing two and a half times the volume 
masonry in Boulder Dam, Grand Co 
lee will have a maximum capacity 
2,700,000 horsepower. 


How poisonous are black widow spiders’ 


® According to the Smithsonian | 
stitution® the venom of the bla 
widow spider is 15 times more pot: 
than that of the rattlesnake. But t 
danger of being bitten is slight, t 
scientists add, since the black wido 
is an extremely timid creature, sa 
toward her natural prey. In America 
however, she is apparently on the 
crease—so much so that in some se 
tions, fruit and vegetable pickers ha 
been warned to wear gloves wh 
working. 
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TRIP TIME— 


(Continued from page 4) 


tucky, Indiana and Illinois. When 
\Mid-Westerners want a vacation near 
home, they head for the lake districts 
of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin or 
\innesota, one of the greatest natural 
fishing, camping and boating regions 
in the United States. Further south is 
the government-operated spa at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

rhe Northwest is the region of sum- 
mer dude ranches, of the Rockies, of 
gold, silver and copper mines, of 

ighty dams, and National Parks. 
There are National Parks in South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho 
and Washington. The nation’s largest 
park, and the most popular in the 
West, is Yellowstone, whose 3,472 
square miles lie in three states (Wyo., 
Mont., Idaho). It is noted for the 
world’s greatest collection of geysers. 
South Dakota’s Black Hills region in- 
cludes the Mt. Rushmore Memorial, 
carved in a mountain. Near Lead, 
where there is the country’s oldest 
gold mine in continuous operation, is 
Deadwood, where an annual Frontier 
Festival in July recalls the boots-and- 
saddle days of the Old West. On the 
Columbia River in Washington is 
Grand Coulee Dam, the biggest struc- 
ture ever built by man (see page 18). 
Two fine highways, the Coastal Road 
in Oregon and the Olympic Loop in 
Washington, lead along the nation’s 
northwestern rim. The United States 
Fleet will be in Seattle this July. 

The Southwest this year presents 
the Coronado Celebration commem- 
orating the 400th anniversay of Cor- 


onado’s expedition through present 
rexas, New Mexico and Arizona in 


search of the fabled Seven Cities of 
Cibola. Mammonth “entradas” with 


Free Travel Information 
For Vacationers and World’s Fair TRAVELERS 


PATHFINDER TRAVEL BUREAU, 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 


Please forward to me free information concerning Vacation Travel and the 


two Worild’s Fairs, as checked below: 


Railroad Travel 

Please check whether 
—North —East West 
-Bus Travel 
.Airplahe Travel 

Ship Travel 

State country or 
principal port .. ) 
Trailer Travel 
. Seashore 

—North —South 
Lake Country 
New England 
Pacific Northwest 
National Parks 

State preferences : awed 
Great Lakes Boat Trips 

Alaska 

Hawaii 
.Puerto Rico 


South 


-East West 


Your Name 


Street & No. or R. F\D. 


Postoffice 


thousands of native actors will be held 
through the three states, beginning 
May 29 in Albuquerque, N. M., and end- 
ing Oct. 13 at Las Cruces, N. M. All 
forms of transportation, including air 
lines which fly over it, lead to the 
Southwest’s mighty Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, where five geologic ages 
are exposed toe view. 

California, fabulous state and home 
of the Golden Gate Fair, has no less 
than four National Parks, two of them 
preserves for Big Trees. A sort of 
miniature United States, California of- 
fers the tourist a summary of almost 
anything he can find anywhere— 
ocean, lakes, mountains, forest, desert, 
plains. The San Simeon Highway, at 
places blasted out of cliffs follows the 
ocean’s edge from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco. 

To attract a hoped-for 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 visitors, various Canadian 
agencies are spending a total of $2,000- 
000 in tourist promotion. Though Can- 
ada is a belligerent, there are no new 
restrictions. A point for Americans 
to remember is that their $1 is worth 
$1.20 in Canada now. 

Last year 27,540 American cars were 
counted entering Mexico at the port 
of Laredo, Texas; Mexico hopes for 
more visitors this year. Steamship 
lines are offering scores of cruises, 
with rates beginning as low as $110, 
from New York and other ports to 
Florida, Bermuda, the Bahamas, the 
Virgin Islands and other Caribbean 
ports. There aye sailings from both 
the East and West Coasts to our South 
American neighbors. All the Pacific is 
still open under the neutrality Act for 
American travelers. 

But the majority of Americans will 
be traveling America this year, sud- 
denly conscious that they live in a land 
which they can both love and enjoy. 





New York World’s Fair 
San Francisco World’s Fair 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Atlantie City 
.California 
Panama 
Canada 
. Mexico 
.Cuba 
.West Indies 
. .Bermuda 
. Jamaica 
.Orient 
.Special Tours 
._Travel on Credit 
..Travel Luggage 





.Travel Accessories 
(State vour choice here if not in 
cluded above 


























COME ON 
ALONG! 






It’s time for 
you to see 
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The strange, the unbelievable, the fascinating 
wonders of America are found almost entirely 
along its great highways. Greyhound travel 
reveals them, intimately, as it takes you in air- 
conditioned comfort to the nation’s most 
delightful vacation places ... and at a fraction 

oe’. the cost of driving. Never 
before such travel oppor- 
tunities as this year! Never 
such easy riding comfort, 
such convenient schedules 
—at such welcome savings. 
Just compare Greyhoull 
lower fares with those of 
any other transportation! 


only S@O2 


FOR GRAND CIRCLE TOUR 
OF AMERICA INCLUDING 


BOTH WORLD'S FAIRS 





GREAT STONE FACE, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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~~ 
BUSES GO TO SEA, 
KEY WEST HIGHWAY 


LE es Hug 
as so” Information Offices 


iP 
é 4 gf ms, New York City . . . 245 West 50th Street 
f San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Ste. 
Cleveland, Ohio .. East 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Broad Street Station 


ies “ Chicago, Ilinois ...... 12th & Wabash 


Washington, D.C... ...,.+. oa: Ge 
AUTOS KEEP OuT! .» « « 1110 New York Avenue, N. W. 
MACKINAC ISLAND 






Detroit, Michigan . .. .. . +s ees gree 
. .» » + Washington Bivd. at Grand River 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 609 Sixth Ave., N. 
Boston, Mass........ 60 Park Square 
St. Louis, Missouri .... 
. .» Broadway and Delmar Boulevard 
Ft. Worth, Texas . 9056 Commerce Street 
Charleston, W. Va. . . 155 Summers St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . . . 680 Walnut Street 
Richmond, Va... 412 East Broad Street 
Memphis, Tenn. . . . 527 N. Main Street 
New Orleans, La. .. 400 N. Rampart St. « 
...«.. . 801 N, Limestone 
Windsor, Ont...... #2 Ouellette Ave. 


HIGHWAY THROUGH 
A TREE—CALIFORNIA 


sy 


GREYHOUND 
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Free Booklet “This Amazing America” 


For booklet picturing 140 strange and amazing places found 
in America, just mail this coupon fo nearest Greyhound in- 
formation office, listed above. If you want information on any 
special trip, jot down place you wish to visit, on margin below. 


Nome 






Address. 
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RAVEL ON CREDIT 


Aunounced by 


RAILROADS 


TRAVEL NOW...NO MONEY DOWN 
PAY LATER 


Railroad transportation can now be purchased in exactly 
the same way you buy your automobile or radio—on 
credit! So this year you can take a real vacation—the kind 
you have always longed for—and pay the cost, plus a 
nominal service charge, in easy monthly installments! 












Simple aid Dignified . .. Confidential Plan 
.--No Loss of Time 






The Travel Credit Plan is designed for the convenience of 
the average substantial American. It may be used for all- 
expense tours as well as for transportation alone. Credit 
is extended in amounts not less than $50 for individuals 
or families. Let a Ticket Agent or Passenger Representa- 
tive of these railroads help you plan your trip on credit: 













lackowanno 
Lehigh Valley RR 
Lovisiane & Arkansas Ry 
Lovisville & Nashville RR 
Boston & Albany RR Minneapolis & St. Lovis RR 
Boston & Maine RR and Maine Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR 
Central RR Missouri-Konsas-Texos RR of Texcs 
Burlington Lines Mobile & Ohio RR—Guilf Mobile & 
Central of Georgia Ry 
Central Vermont Ry 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 
Chicago & Eastern lilinois Ry 
Chicago ond North Western Ry 
Chicogo Great Western RR Nickel Plate Rood 
Chicago, Milwoukee, St. Poul & Norfolk & Western RR 
Pacific RR Northern Pacific Ry 
Pennsylvania RR 


Atlanto, Birmingham and Coast RR 
Atlantic Coast Line Ry 

Baltimore & Ohio RR 

Bangor & Aroostook AR 









Northern RR 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. LovisRy 
New York Central System 
New York, New Hoven & 

Hartford RR 











Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee RR Pere Marquette Ry 

Chicago, St. Poul, Minneapolis & Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Omaha Ry Potomac RR 

Delaware and Hudson RR Rock Island Lines 

Denver & Rio Grande Western & Rutland RR 

Eastern Steamship Lines Santa Fe System Lines 















Erie RR Seaboard Ry 
Florida East Coast Ry Soo Line 
Frisco Lines Southern Ry 






Spokane, Portiand & Seattle Ry 
Texas & Pacific Ry 

Union Pacific RR 

Virginian Ry Co. 

Wabash Ry 

Western Pacific RR 


ap , Ask Your Railroad Ticket Agent or Travel Agency 


1940 IS "TRAVEL AMERICA” YEAR 


Grand Trunk Ry 

Great Northern Ry 
Minois Central System 
Minois Terminal RR 
Konsos City Southern Ry 













HOUSEHOLD 


Stuffed Potatoes 


Ingenious cooks stuff almost eyery- 
thing stuffable—from olives to pe; 
pers, tomatoes and meats. Even t! 
commonplace baked potato can | 
pepped up by such treatment. Aft: 
the potatoes are baked in the usu 
way (in the skins), cut them in ha 
lengthwise. Remove the meat, ma: 
and moisten it with milk, season a: 
add grated cheese and butter. Retu: 
the mashed mixture to the skins, fit th 
halves together and bake them f 
about seven minutes more. 


Orange Cake 


Since fresh cake always dresses up 
a meal, try this delicious orange cake. 
Assemble two cups pastry flour, on: 
cup sugar, three-fourths cup milk, on 
third cup butter, one egg (beaten), two 
teaspoons baking powder, two teas 
spoons orange rind (grated), and on 
fourth teaspoon salt. 

Cream the butter and sugar togeth: 
until light. Add the egg and beat som: 
more. Then sift the dry ingredients 
together and add (one tablespoonfu! «| 
a time) alternately with the milk to 
the egg mixture. Finally, add th: 
grated orange rind, place batter | 
greased pan and bake for 25 minutes 
in moderate oven. 

Serve with orange sauce prepare:| 
as follows: Boil two cups orange juic: 
(strained) and one cup sugar togethe: 
until of a sirupy consistency. Pou 
hot sirup by spoonfuls over hot cak: 
as fast as it is absorbed. When it wil! 
take no more sirup, cut the cake int: 
squares, place the squares in servin 
dishes and top with another spoonfu! 
of sirup and whipped cream. 











Removing Salt 


Food that has received too muci 
salt by mistake or accident can ofte: 
be salvaged by a simple process. Plac: 
the salty food in a pot or pan and hea 
it until it steams freely. Stretch « 
clean cloth over the top of the con 
tainer and sprinkle over it a table 
spoon of flour. The flour will absor) 
some of the salt. 


Week's Hints 


@ Cake ingredients should be at 
room temperature before the batter is 
mixed. 


q@ Use soapy water in preparin 
starch for laundry. This tends to pre- 
vent the iron from sticking durin 
ironing and gives the ironed starched 
garment a glossy finish. 





@ Well-cooked chicken livers mak: 
delicious fillings for sandwiches 
toasted or plain. 


Gg A pinch of salt added to egg 
whites before beating will increase th: 
volume of the foam and lessen th: 
tendency to become watery when let 
stand. 
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SELF-TEST 





e (1) According to Dr. Clarence 
\ills, a husky modern football player 
would not be able to get into a suit 
f Dark Ages armor because: (a) he 
wouldn’t have a can opener; (b) it 
would be too heavy for him; (c) it 
would be too small for him. Which 

right? 

“re - 

e (2) Should the average man pre- 

r to be bitten by a rattlesnake or a 
black widow spider—if he could 
choose his own form of torture? 


e (3) Does Navy Secretary Edison 
believe that airplanes have taken the 
place of battleships as “the backbone 

f our national defense,” because of 
evelopments during the Norwegian 

mpaign? 

e (4) Will the third Sunday in May 

is year be*important because 1,000 

ats may die during tests of “glmite,” 


a new explosive; because 100,000 Amer- 


an 21-year-olds will take the citizen- 
hip oath; because President Roose- 
velt is then expected to announce his 
hird term intentions; or because 
Congressmen will be taking the week- 
end off to “sound out” their constitu- 
ents on the Hatch Act? 


. * a 


@e (5) Last week, in formally re- 
ecting a United States proposal to 
ettle the two-year-old oil expropria- 
ion controversy through internation- 
al arbitration, Mexico revealed that 
he had already settled with all of the 
ompanies whose property was seized. 
lrue or false? 

* * * 

e (6) Six billion dollars sounds 
ike a large sum of money. Is it the 
amount of the national debt, the 
mount Americans are expected to 
pend on travel this year, or the re- 
erve set aside by Great Britain to buy 
igarettes for soldiers? 


* * . 


e (7) Of what historical character 
it recorded that he grew hairs “like 
agles’ feathers and nails like birds’ 


aws”? 


e (8) What city recently suffered 
war-time glut of spinach? What 
nusual order helped overcome this 
risis? (Award 2% points for each 


* * 


e (9) What aspirant for United 
States Senator wrote, in 1933, a book 
dvocating such since-accomplished 
leasures as repeal of the 18th amend- 

ent, tariff reductions, guaranteed 
bank deposits and compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance? In what state 
does he seek election? (Award 2% 
points for each correct answer.) 


* * * 


@ (10) Which of these things prov- 
ed to be British Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s most immediate worry last 
veek: (a) his gouty foot; (b) a crisis 


YHE following questions are based 

on the material in, this issue of 
Award five points for 
ach correct answer, the highest pos- 
sible total being 100 points. 





in Greece; (c) the threatened upset 
of his government because of the 
Allied fiasco in Norway; or (d) the 
loss of his favorite umbrella? 

. * * 


@ (11) At its recent 28th annual 
convention in Washington, D. C., the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
passed a resolution urging Congress 
not to.monkey with New Deal legisla- 
tion now, because dangers from “to- 
talitarian aggressors” make it im- 
perative for the nation to unite be- 
hind the President. True or false? 


* * * 


@ (12) Did the general conference 
of the Methodist Church last week 
denounce or advocate sex education 
for pre-adolescent children? 


@ (13) Who said, “We stand alone, 
outflanked and encircled along the 
line which the British and French 
should be holding”? General Har- 
bord, in France in 1918? King Gustav 
of Sweden? Or Col. Getz, commander 
of Norwegian forces in the Trond- 
heim area? 

é 2 

@ (14) Was James K. Penfield in 
the news last week because he won a 
Pulitzer Prize, because he urged the 
reeall of Myron Taylor as President 
Roosevelt’s personal envoy to the 
Vatican, because he was on his way 
to Godthaab, Greenland, to be U. S. 
consul, or because he had found how 
to use energy released from smash- 
ed atoms? 

em 

@ (15) The symbol U-235 was im- 
portant last week because it is the 
number of a German submarine that 
sank a 30,000-ton British battleship. 
True or false? 

a 

@ (16) Of what political party is 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York a 
member? 

. . * 

@ (17) If you were a zoogler, would 
you be a crossword puzzle addict, suf- 
fering from a rare disease, or tending 
sleds in a logging camp? 


@ (18) What nation last week sent 
troops, submarines and planes to the 
Dodecanese Islands? The Nether- 
lands? Or Britain? Or Italy? Where 
are the islands? (Award 2% points 
for each correct answer.) 

* . * 

e@ (19) Are the average 1940 grad- 
uate’s chances for a job good or bad 
this year, according to college place- 
ment reports? 

7 * * 

@ (20) Does Coagress, or the Presi- 

dent, have the power to declare war? 





NSWERS to the preceding ques- 

tions will be found in stories ap- 
pearing on the following pages of this 
week’s issue of PATHFINDER: (1)— 
p. 10; (2)—p. 18; (3)—p. 6; (4)—p. 13; 
(5)—p. 9; (6)—p. 3; (7)—p. 2; (8)— 
p. 10; (9)—p. 14; (10)—p. 8; (11)— 
p. 12; (12)—p. 11; (13)—p. 7; (14)— 
p. 4; (15)—p. 10; (16)—p. 5; (17)—p. 
17; (18)—p. 8; (19)—p. 13; (20)—p. 18. 
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The truth about 





ORNS are caused by pressure and friction— 

often become large and painful. Home paring 
only gives temporary relief—means risk of infec- 
tion. 

Now you can remove corns easily, scientifically. 
Just puta Blue-Jay plaster over the corn. Felt pad (C) 
relieves pain quickly by removing pressure. Special 
medicated formula (D) acts on the corn, gently 
loosens it so it can be lifted right out. You have 
wonderful relief! Then, simply by avoiding pres- 
sure and friction which caused your corns you can 
prevent their coming back. Follow the example of 
millions who have gotten rid of corns 
this easy way. Get Blue-Jay Corn Plas- 
ters today—only 25c for 6. Same price 


in Canada. 


BAVERE CORN 
BLACK B . PLASTERS 


ADVISES 


YOUNG 
G I R L S$ ENTERING 
WOMANHOOD 


Thousands of young girls entering womanhood 
have found a “real friend’’ in Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound to help them go 
“smiling thru” restless, moody, nervous spe! 
and relieve cramps, headache, backache, an 
embarrassing fainting spells due to female func- 
tional irregularities. Famous for over 60 years in 
helping “‘women’s”’ functional complaints. T'ry it! 
Note: Pinkham’s Compound comes in either 


liquid or handy to carry tablet form (similar 
formula). 









Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 
name for sample offer for use as demon- 
strator. Plenty cash profits for agents. 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. 


NU-WAY MFG. CO., 


Dept. 1364 Walnut Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 











































































DON’T MISS IT} 


The drama of history in the making, } 
PATHFINDER will bring to you by 
both word and picture a clear and } 


accurate understanding of all that 
goes on in this puzzled world. Re- } 
new your subscription today to this 


necessary magazine. A convenient 
order form is printed below. 


PATHFINDER - WASHINGTON, D. C. 



































































































oC TULIPS $2 


i vg ~GUARANTEED TO BLOOM NEXT 
t 


) a SPRING. Gorgeous mixture of assorted 
j 


pale and-colors, including red, white, 
"3 Kow—a postal card willdo. Bulbs will 






nk, lavender and yellow. Order 
| 7 be sent by parcel post, C.O. D. at the 
Y/ right time for fall planting. 
/ BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
j 256 T. C., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


Va-l-1-) 1.4 kok a2 


PAY NEXT FALL 


One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Paid to Everyone—Ages 7 to 90 


Over One and One-Half Million Dollars in cash benefits 
have already been paid to one-cent-a-day policyholders by 
National Protective Insurance Co., oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum benefits of $4,000, increas- 
ing to $6,000. ($2, 000 $3,000 ages 70 to 90). Maximum monthly 
benefits of $100 payable up 2 

aid for fractures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal benefits paid 
‘or any and every accident. Same old price—just one cent a 
day. Age limits for policy—men, women and children—ages 
7 to 90 years. 

SEND NO MONEY. For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, 
simply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s name and re- 
lationship. No application to fill out, no medical examination. 
After reading policy, which will be mailed to you, either 
return it or sen $3.68, which pays you up for a whole year 

365 days. Write National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pick- 
wick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 


il 








4 months. Large cash sums 


GIRL WITH 


SUNNY SMILE 
MAKE ROMANCE 
BLOSSOM 





CONSTIPATION STEALING YOUR CHARMS? 
EEL tired out, headachy, breath bad due 
to constipation? Chew FEEN-A-MINT, 

the delicious chewing gum laxative. Brings 
gentle, thorough bowel movement. You feel 
S-W-E-L-L again. Millions rely on mild 
FEEN-A-MINT. Try it yourself! 


FEEN -A- MIN cnewi gu 





TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


$141 to $158 month first year regular. Railway Mail Clerke—Car- 
riers—Government Clerks. any other Government Jobs for men 


and women. Write IMMEDIATELY for free 32- book with list 
of positions and information telling how to qualify for one. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, DEPT. F 178, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


SHORT, PRACTICAL COURSE 


MODERN 
OOKKEEPING 


For those who want practical “knowledge of 
modern bookkeeping — proprietors, managers, 
secretaries, office workers. Practical, inexpen- 
sive, interesting. Home study—under C. P. A. 
direction. New Job Method used — simple and 
quick. For full information—free—write 
LaSalle Extension University, 5393-HA 
A Correspondence Institution hicago, lil. 








FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 
demonstration. Dealers buy 3 to12. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 


strator sample plan. All Free ush. WATCH-MY-TURN 


SIGNAL CO., Dept. W-185A, Walnut Bidg. ,Des Moines, la. 












DIRECT TO YOU 


@ Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE up 

Satisfaction easy 
or Money Back. Free lettering. Free s 
catalog. Freight paid. Compare our prices. 
Rockdale Monument Co. Dept. 223, Joliet, Ill. 


| 
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PASTIME. and SMILES 





Square Puzzle Solution 


Secret to the solution to last week’s 
square puzzle calling for the division 
of a square into five equal smaller 
squares is that it 
has to be cut into 
nine variously 
shaped pieces and 
then reassembled 
to form five sepa- 
rate squares. That 
is, the solution is 
in two parts. First, 
mark off your 
square as shown by the dotted lines 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
arrangement gives you one square, 
four quadrangles and four triangles. 





Now, by cutting along the dotted lines ~ 


and placing the four triangles on the 
four quadrangles, you get four more 
squares, making five squares in all. 





Measuring Test 


Place a large piece of cardboard on 
the table and with a ruler draw a line 
in the center of it exactly 20.inches 
long. In the center of the 20-inch line 
mark the 10-inch point. Then have 
each guest, in turn, take this distance- 
measuring test: 

The person taking the test sits at 
the table and closes both hands ex- 
cept the index fingers. The index fin- 
gers he places close together on either 
side of the 10-inch mark. With the 
index fingers in place, he must dlose 
his eyes (no peeping) and try to meas- 
ure off quickly the distances to the 
ends of the line by moving both hands 
away from the center point at the 
same time. 

And here’s where the fun comes in: 
few persons can measure off exactly 
the 10 inches on either side. One hand 
invariably goes far over the 10-inch 
point while the other will fall short 
of the required 10 inches. 





Brain Teaser 


A man bought his son' and daughter 
bicycles, paying a different price for 
each. Later the youngsters grew tired 
of them, so the father sold both bikes 
for $24 apiece, losing as much per cent 
on each as that bicycle cost him in 
dollars. Now the question is: What 
was the cost of each bicycle? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—It would 
take the lion fountain, with all outlets 
going, four hours, 43 minutes and 36 
seconds to fill the basin, 

————-. oe 


Smiles 


Whiffenpoof—Whal’s the name of 
the god of war? 

Spree—lI’ve forgotten the fellow’s 
name, but judging from the present 
war, it must be Ananias. 









Nutting—So you keep a joint ba 
account with your wife, do you? 


Cutting—I just put it in and 4s}, 
draws it out. 
Teacher —How many sexes are 


there, Hayton? 

Hayton—Three. 

Teacher—Three? What are the, 

Hayton—The male sex, the female 
sex and the insects. 

Boogy—Did you hear that Goofs 
‘ame home last night, found his \ 
smoking and put her out? 

Woogy—Why, the brute! 

Boogy—Nothing of the sort. She 
was on fire. 


Prof. TithR—Mr. Gungl, what three 
words are used most among collee 
students? 

Gungl—I don’t know, 

Prof. Titlh—Correct. 





It was dark in the movie house but Mose 
felt a man’s arm steal around the waist of 
his sweetheart. “Calline,” ordered Mose 
heatedly, “tell dat man on de yutha side ¢ 
take his Ahm from yo’ wais’.” 

To which Caroline replied: “Yo’ tell him 





yo’se’f, Mose. He’s a puffeck strangeh 
t”? me.” 

Reformer Cryeng — Man _ always 
reaps what he sows. 

Gardner Holowynge—Not always 
You should see the crop of weeds 


growing where I sowed my flow 


seed. 


Rygg—If I should 
would you squeal? 

Clara—What do you take me f¢ 
Do you think I’m a doll? 


squeeze you 





Srb—The saying is that fruit is go 
en in the morning, silverish at nov 
and leaden at night. 

Xceron—That’s perfectly true. Loos 
at the trouble that Adam got into 
ating an apple after Eve. 

Uplifte—Do you know that one-ha 
the world doesn’t know how the oth 
half lives? 

Downhil—It’s a good thing so 
people know enough to mind the!! 
own business. 
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Opportunities 


jave you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
1 want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
rilies. Tell your story to those interested 
ders in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 
irteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 
Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 




















AGENTS | WANTED 
K CASH. ‘Colored people buying — ! y Hair Dress- 


Aaleach Cream on sight. Samples Free. Valmor 


AAO Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
BODY SUPPORTS 


Why suffer! Actual letters prove my 
invention is a Godsend to thousands! 
Automatic Air Cushion assists 
No hard pads or springs. 

-to-measure. Never sold in stores. Write for 
oof iential information in plain envelope. Brooks 
° pany, 534 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 

S Wil BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
[ABLE MEN to operate movie circuits in theatre- 
communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly. 
ything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. K, Box 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 

ULA—FREE BOOK. A book which tells all about 

mild McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles and 

malignant Rectal disorders will be sent Free. Ad- 
thre ess McCleary Clinic, 882 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
-olleve gs, Mo 


the 
fema 


PTURED? 
w truss 
sent on trial. 

e to close opening. 


She — 


______-FOR INVENTORS : 
ENTORS: WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, 
ented and unpatented. Write us, if you have a 
tical, useful idea for sale. Chartered Institute of 
rican Inventors, Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 
_______HELP WANTED — 
ARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly and up (none 
wer) Let us try to get one for you; small cost. 
e for valuable information No. M-4. Executive's 
otion Service, Washington, D. C. 
__INSTRUCTION 
-$115 MONTH. MEN—WOMEN. Get U. 8S. Gov- 
nment Jobs. Prepare now for announced exam- 
tions. Particulars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
Rochester, N. 
MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WEEKLY. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed. 
We buy 35c Ib. We paid B. A. E. $1630.73. 





40 Page 


k Free. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, Third, Seat- 
Wash 

____ MEDICAL 
THERS- —Why continue to suffer “from “urinary dis- 


ders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
k and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
nervousness, etc? These are symptoms of a 
ous disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
klet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
tment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
~a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
Facts by return mail, Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
x PF, Milford, Kansas 
VER MEDICINE. ‘Regol ~ contains scientific liver 
1edicines including a very effective cholagogue (bile 
stimulant). Read all about Regol and its aid to 
ire in relieving functional disorders of the liver 
i gall bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness due to 





rgish flow of bile. Write for free: booklet today. 
veland Regol Company, 1550 Old Arcade, Cleve- 
i, Ohio. “ae a 

ZEMA—Write today for free trial of Dr. Canna- 


ay’s Skin Wash, which has proven very satisfac- 
for over 40 years. Dr. Cannaday Co., 
are, Sedalia, Missouri. 


MEDICAL CLINICS 


Prequent night rising, nervousness, 
irning urine, pains in the back, poor memory, etc., 

indicate a serious condition. Our informative 
1 well illustrated booklet discusses these symptoms 
detail and should be read by all men past 40. Send 
a postcard today and receive this Free Booklet by 
rn mail. No obligations. Devine Bros. Clinic, 326 
Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas. 

__ MISCELLANEOUS a 

NGWRITERS, AUTHORS, INVENTORS! Protect 

r Ideas. Total cost $2.00. Request free Book- 

Evidence Bureau, P1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

NU RSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS : 

<E UP TO $25- $35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
irse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 

School of Nursing, Dept. M-5, Chicago. 

FATENT ATTORNEYS ae a 

VENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 
atent. Get Free Patent Guide.. Write Clarence A. 
rien, Registered Patent Attorney, O E 37 Adams 
lding, Washington, D. C. 
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ARANTEED PHOTO-FINISHING AT “LOW COST. 
5mm., 36 exposure rolls, including ‘‘Mercury,’’ fine 
n developed and enlarged to 3 in. x 4 in., 85c. One 
serviee. Write for free mailing bags, etc. Techni- 
Look h Laboratery, 101 Lexington, Rochester, N. Y. 
LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
U rs. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
or Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
. OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS Developed, 
-h ’rinted 20c; or Two Colored Enlargements and 

















td ht prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. Skrudland, 
oth '44-AA Diversey, Chicago. ~ 
OMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, eight 
sO erfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque Im 
: tvice, Dubuque, Towa. a * 
the LLS DEVELOPED—25e coin. Two 5x7 Double 


Weight Professional Enlargements. 8 Gloss Prints. 
b Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wis. 





SONGWRITERS, Write 











RHYME & REASON 


FOOLISH consistency is the hobgob- 
A lin of little minds, adored by little 
statesmen and philosophers and divines. 
With consistency a great soul has simply 
nothing to do. 





EMERSON 
Live with men as if God saw you; con- 
verse with God as if men heard you. 
SENECA 


is no man suddenly either excel- 
extremely evil. 
SYDNEY SMITH 


* * * 


There 
lently good 


And but-two ways are offered to our will. 


Toil with rare triumph, ease with safe 
disgrace, 
The problem still for us and all of human 
race. 
—LOWELL 
He conquers twice who conquers him- 
self in victory. 
SYRUS 


If you are content, you have enough to 
live comfortably. 
—PLAUTUS 
Great things astonish us, and small dis- 
hearten us. Custom makes both familiar. 
—La BRUYERE 


* + * 


Death, so called, is a thing which makes 
men weep, 


And yet a third of life is pass’d in sleep. 


—BY RON 
It is always those who are ready who 
suffer in delays. 
—DANTE 
* * . 
True eloquence consists in saying all 


that is necessary, and nothing but what is 
necessary. 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


O man! whosoever thou art, and when- 
soever thou comest, for come I know thou 
wilt, I am Cyrus, founder of the Persian 
empire. Envy me not the little earth that 
covers my body. 

EPITAPH from PLU 


* * * 


TARCH 


While man’s desires and aspirations stir 
He cannot choose but err. 
—GOETHE 


. * * 


of death. 
—OVID 


An evil life is a kind 
* * * 


Censure is the tax a man pays to the 
public for being eminent. 
SWIFT 
True friendship is a plant of slow 
growth, and must undergo and withstand 
the shocks of adversity, before it is en- 
titled to the appellation. 
—WASHINGTON 








ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 
coupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, 
Box 3535T, Cleveland, Ohio. 
___s_—C SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 

pamphiet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 

——.. Conn. 

WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical setting 
Publication, Radio, Recording Service. Richard 

Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 

geles. Calif. 

for free inspiring booklet 
outlining new opportunities for amateur songwriters 

Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 













ROLL-FILM CAMERA USERS! Why go on 
spoiling film and taking pictures that don’t turn out 
successfully . . when it’s so easy to take striking 
snapshots that delight everyone? Amazing FREE 


Taking Made Easier’’—corrects 
once! Absolutely indi- 


book—*‘‘Picture 
your picture errors—at 
vidual criticism of every roll of film you send us 


for developing and printing! No extra charge for 
this new service! Paste this ad on penny post- 
card with your name and address and mail now to 


ROYALTONE, INC. DEPT. 112, 37 WEST 
57th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DON'T KILL 
YOUR BEAUTY 


. ‘s ° ’ 
By Suffering “Trying Days : 
CAN ah see your youthful beauty slipping 
away? Do ne find yourself looking far older 
than you should because of the suffering you en- 
dure each period? Then this message is for you. 
For over 70 years, countless thousands of 
women who suffered functional monthly pains 
have taken Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
over a period of time—and have been over- 
joyed to find that this famous remedy has 
helped them ward-off such monthly discom- 
forts which may actually destroy your beauty. 
Most 7 - this scientific remedy, formu- 
lated by a practic physician, is guaranteed 
to contain no harmful drugs—no narcotics. In 
a truly scientific way, it improves nutritional 
assimilation; helps build you up and so in- 
creases your Tesistance and fortifies you 
functional pain. Lessens nervousness 
this tryi 





ainst 
uring 


riod. 

Don't allow : yourself to become old-looki 

and ph lon ng before your time bosnuse at 
such monthly discomfort. Get Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription from your druggist, or 
write Dr. Pierce, Dept. 380 Buffalo, » for 
generous free sample. Discover how it helps 
relieve you of beauty robbing ‘regular’ pains. 


Zor Electric Eye 


, ANNUNCIATOR 
a AND BURGLAR 
ALARM 


Stores, Homes, Taverns, Shops, 
5 Garages—scores of others—waiting 
for the RAY-ALARM Burglar Alarm 
and Annunciator. Real protection 
guards against intrusions. Invisible beam of ‘‘Black Light,” 
when interrupted, sounds continuous alarm. Plugs in any 
light socket. Unfailing demonstration takes 10 seconds— 
makes sales on the spot. 


SEND NAME Huge profits. Write AT ONCE for 


particulars of Distributor Plan or 
agent proposition. No money. Just send name. 


RAY-ALARM 
225 Fifth St., Dept. R-185A, Des Moines, lowa 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Send 10c only for valuable treatise. Compre- 
hensive information about causes, treatment 
and diet. Just send name, address and 10¢ 
to Department 160, srownlee- Shaw, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 





















Get Low Factory Prices, save $$. Beautiful Marbie- 
texture or Granitexture Monuments. Free Lettering, 
deeply carved—Freight paid —Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


SOUTHERN ART STONE COMPANY 
1927 V, Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Georgia, 


4 FOLD WAY TO RELIEVE 


SORE MUSCLES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


EN-AR-CO helps nature bring quick relief 
four powerful ways: 

1 STIMULATES surface circulation. 

2 REDUCES local congestion. 

3 RELIEVES muscular soreness. 


4 SOOTHESsuperficialnerve 4 2  ] 4 
endings — and relieves local , 
pain and discomforts. Just rub / 
on En-ar-co and enjoy ogy 
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> Ml Aboard for MU America! 


9,000 Miles for $90 


r Re Farr 


ot a 


That headline means just what it says. 


You can step aboard a railroad train in your 
home town—and put as much as nine 
thousand miles of America behind you be- 
fore you return—all for the price of $90, if 
you ride in comfortable air-conditioned day 
coaches—or $135.00 (plus $45 for one or 
two persons in a lower berth)—if you travel 
in spacious Pullmans. 


You can take sixty days to do it—go by any 
established route—stop off wherever you 
wish. 


See with your own eyes the grandeur of this 
land you live in—there’s no other nation 
like it in the world. 


So think of the things you'd like to see—the 
New York World’s Fair—the Golden Gate 
exposition — the multicolored canyons 
carved by western rivers and the man-made 
canyons of Manhattan—elm-shaded villages 
of New England and sun-drenched pueblos 
of the southwest —the unspoiled natural 
wonders of the great National Parks and 


read about—the shores of the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, the Gulf of Mexico, and those inland 
seas, the Great Lakes—the land of Dixie and 
the great Northwest—the towering Rockies 
and the forest-clad ranges of the East— 
landmarks hallowed in your nation’s his- 
tory—and landmarks of a civilization so 
old it has been forgotten. 


All these and more can be included in a 
vacation which starts the moment you step 
aboard a train. 


It’s the kind of vacation you’ve always 
dreamed of taking—and now the American 
railroads are ready to make it come true. 


And in addition to the fascinating places 
you will see, you'll find new interest and 
luxury in today’s trains, with their modern 
roomy coach and Pullman equipment — 
smart styling—ever faster schedules—and 
air-conditioned comfort and cleanliness. 


Better talk it over with your local ticket 
agent now. He will help you take full ad- 
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the sophistication of storied cities you've vantage of this golden opportunity. 


Association or AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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